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ENT BRENTANO 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 
ARE ON POLAND 
READ 


POLAND AND THE MINORITY 
RACES 


By Arthur L. Goodhart. 
Counsel of the American Mission to Poland. 
AN INTIMATE PICTURE OF LIFE IN POLAND 
AND AN AUTHORITATIVE DISCUSSION OF 


THE PERPLEXING QUESTIONS WHICH 
CONFRONT POLAND. 


“The peculiar difficulties which attend the political recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe are well illustrated in Mr. 
Goodhart’s book.”—Liwverpool Post. 


“Lively and most illuminating.”—Daily Mail. 


“Of more help to the ordinary reader than many more 
elaborate works.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 


WOMAN AND THE NEW RACE 
By Margaret Sanger 
with a preface by Havelock Ellis. 
A book of new, practical, constructive ideas on the limita- 
tion of offspring that are startling only because other 


writers have lacked the vision and the courage to set 
them forth. 


“Let this book be read by every man and woman who can 
read.” —Havelock Ellis. 
Cloth, $2.00 
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MARXIAN SOCIALIST BOOKS 


Recent European history and current mews from Europe can 
not be understood without knowing the Marxian theories by which 
the modern working-class movement is animated. These are best 
explained in the books here described: 


The Communist Manifesto By Marx and Engels 
Be published in 1848; still the textweok of internationalism. 
cents. 


By Frederick Engels 


A graphic prophecy of the wonderful events now unfolding, 
with an explanation of their economic causes and their inevitable 
outcome. 75 cents. 


Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome 
By Morris and Bax 


A condensed economic history of the world, showing the swift 
changes from slavery thru feudalism and the successive stages of 
capitalism to the new social order. 75 cents. 


The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State By Frederick Engels 


Explains the economic basis of social institutions, and their nec- 
essary changes in response to new economic conditions. 75 cents. 


CAPITAL: A Critique of Political Economy 
By Karl Marx 
Greatest of all socialist books; a critical analysis of the social 
system under which we live, showing the source of profits. Cloth, | 
three volumes, 2535 large pages, $7.50. 
For sale at bookstores or sent by insured mail on receipt of | 
price. Address 
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For boys and girls from 2 to 11 years 
The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a 
complete life, beth as an individual and as a member of 
the social group. All-day activities make best use of 


advantages of city life. Hot lunches served. Afternoom 
tripe im conmection with school work. Athletic field; 
swimming; large roof playground; 
auditorium for 
study; 


carpentry shop; 
music and dancing, outdoor nature 
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Fiction 


THE PURPLE HEIGHTS ‘ 
By Marie Conway Oemler 
Author of “Slippy McGee,” cic. 

A love story set in the South, New York and Paris; 
and delightfully told. The author has a gift of spon- 
taneous humor. ($2.00) 


MAC OF PLACID 
By T. M. Longstreth 


A first novel by an author with a vigorous and re- 
freshing imagination. Set in the Adirondacks, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson as a character. ($1.90) 


TURN ABOUT TALES 
By Alice Hegan Rice and Cale Young Rice 
Half the stories are by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” and half by the author of 
Gieey” Thresholds,” and other books of poetry. 
1, 


IN THE HOUSE OF ANOTHER 
By Beatrice Mantle 


A most readable romance with an ingenious plot 
and with a straightforward narrative style that is espe- 
cially agreeable. ($1.90) 


_ THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By L. Frank Tooker 


A romance of the sea by an author who knows and 
loves it; am author whose style is fine, restrained and 
passionately just. ($1.90) 


SAMUEL LYLE, CRIMINOLOGIST 


By Arthur Crabb 

Mystery stories with something of the old-time Sher- 
lock Holmes flavor; really distinguished fiction of its 
kind. ($1.90) 


Travel 
ROAMING THROUGH THE WEST INDIES 


Harry A. Franck 
== of “A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” etc. 

A fascinating travel book by an author who looks 
before he writes; especially noteworthy chapters on 
American direction in Haiti, Santo Domingo, etc. Over 
100 illustrations. ($5.00) 


WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH 
By Frederick O’Brien , 

The most amazingly successful travel book of the 
last ten years; communicates the glamor of the far 


South Seas. ($5.00) 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By F. A. Sherwood 
Brief character-sketches of and places of the 
Southern continent, with many illustrations. ($4.00) 





Non-Fiction 


THE WORKERS AT WAR 


By Frank J. Warne 
Author of “The Coal Mine Workers,” etc. 

A serious contribution to a fuller realization of 
labor-union achievements and problems; with a sug- 
gestion that consumers also unionize. ($3.00) 


THE MAKING OF HERBERT HOOVER 


By Rose Wilder Lane 

A vivid, penetrating biography with especial em- 
phasis on the early formative years of Mr. Hoover. 
Illustrated. ($2.50) 


EVERYMAN’S CHILD 
By Sophie Irene Loeb 


An irspiring and suggestive volume on public child 
welfare work; by an internationally known authority. 


Illustrated. ($2.00) 


EVERYDAY AMERICANS 


By Henry Seidel Canby 
Wherein the Literary Editor of “The Evening Post" 
studies the mind of the plain American, the bourgeois 


American. ($1.75) 


THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Edited by Robert M. Yerkes 

A fascinating book setting forth in non-technical 
language the recent stimulation of achievement in 
various scientific branches, each subject dealt with by 
a recognized authority. ($3°00) 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
By M. Luckiesh 


Director of Research Laboratory of the General Electric Co. 

The story of man’s conquest of darkness by means 
of artificial light, from the blazing brand to the mam- 
moth electrical display. Illustrated. ($2.50) 


LIGHTING THE HOME 


By M. Luckiesh 
Author of “Artificial Light,” etc. 

A pioneer book. It shows how lighting can be used 
in interiors to achieve results not dreamed of now by 
even advanced decorators and architects, Illustrated. 


($2.00) 


THE REIGN OF PATTI 


By Herman Klein 

The authorized biography, by a distinguished mus- 
ical scholar and critic, of one of the most splendid 
personalities of the nineteenth century. Illustrated. 


($5.00) 


THE PLEASURES OF COLLECTING 


By Gardner Teall 

A delightful and actively helpful book for those in- 
terested in antiques American, European and Oriental. 
The author writes as an enthusiast sure of his facts. 


Illustrated. ($4.00) 








At all bookstores 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York City 


(Send for our illustrated holiday catalogue of books.) 


353 Fourth Ave., 
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A New Novel of American Life 


BLIND By ERNEST POOLE 


Author of “The Harbor,” etc. 





ew F As Larry Hart, typical American, sits in the darkness that is his -heritage from the Great War, he 
iM lives over again a truly American career covering forty years of national growth and change, and peers 
bot adventurously into a future of tremendous unborn forces both good and evil. No contemporary novel- 
ist but the author of “THE HARBOR” could give just this intense presentation of so many con- 
flicting and blending elements in our national life—the idealism of New England, the sturdy independ- 
ence of the frontier, the sophistication of Broadway, the fresh political enthusiasm of a young Roose- 


_— a | 


and ideas quite alien to the Anglo-Saxon,—all summed up in this interesting and eventful life of one P 


Lh 





man. 


: 
} 
i 
| velt, the scientific devotion of a Steve McCrae, the disturbing, sometimes sinister influx of foreign ideals 
! 


$2.50 





OTHER FICTION OF THE WEEK 


THE NOON MARK 
By MARY S. WATTS $2.50 


This volume opens the door again to a sane and 
familiar world, wherein Bolshevism and countries 
in uproar become only a reporter’s nightmare and 
our feet are on solid ground. The seamstress and 
the lady “with a tradition” are both reduced to a 
simple democratic level, with the gentle tolerance 
and humor that has endeared the author of “The 
Boardman Family,” and “Nathan Burke” to thou- 
sands of American readers. 


THE TERRIBLE ISLAND 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW $1.75 


A fantastic, whimsical, absorbing story of a treas- 
ure hunt in tropic isles. The author knows her New 
Guiana; and her tale carries the true spell. 


HEARTS OF THREE 


By JACK LONDON $2.50 
A rattling good yarn about two descendants of 
Morgan the Buccaneer, hidden treasure, strange lost 
peoples, and plenty of hair-raising adventures. 





POETRY 


REYNARD THE FOX: or 
THE GHOST HEATH RUN 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new illustrated edition of this greatest of hunt- 
ing poems, with Introduction in which the author 
tells how he came to write it. With eight colored 
reproductions of old hunting prints, and black and 


Poems of moor and down and river, full of delicacy 
and charm; with a section specially devoted to those 
who found themselves “neighbors” in the partings of 


IMPORTANT RECORDS 


MOBiiIZATION OF THE SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 
By JOSHUA BERNHARDT 


A comprehensive of the government control of the 
sugar industry during the war. $2.50 


TAFT PAPERS ON THE LEAGU 
OF NATIONS 


4 e) white illustrations by Carton Moorepack. $6.50 Speeches and addresses by Ex-President 

} | WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Edited by Theod Marb d H E. 
hi NEIGHBORS eS tie dere 
i By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
‘eS UNIVERSITIES IN THE GREAT WAR 


By C. F. THWING, 
President of Western Reserve University, author of 
“Universities of the World.” $4.00 





the War. $2.00 


DOMESDAY BOOK 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


Author of “Mitch Miller,” “The Spoon River Anthology,” now in its 28th edition, “Starved Rock,” etc. 


Start a ripple in a pool and watch it spread, starting other ‘ripples to the pool’s end. 

Start a life in this mid-continent, watch it grow, touch other lives and these touch others, until the 
story of the one life becomes the story of the nation. 

This is what Mr. Masters has done in this many colored poem where half a hundred vivid dramas re- 
late the absorbing tragi-comedy of one girl’s life and death—a strikingly original conception seriously 
and worthily wrought out. $5.00 
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MILITARY occupation of Haiti that results 

in the death of two hundred and fifty natives 
for every American soldier killed stands utterly 
condemned by its own figures. It is impossible to 
believe that the discrepancy between the two cas- 
ualty lists is accounted for wholly by the superior 
marksmanship of the Marines. ‘“Indiscriminate 
killing” and “illegal executions” undoubtedly help- 
ed swell the total of 3,250 bandits slain. There is 
more that the figures do not tell: how many un- 
counted bandits crawled off to die in the wilderness; 
how many, tried or untried, were shot as captives; 
how many were killed escaping from illegal forced 
labor on the military roads. Some excuse, if any 
were desirable, could be found for the Marines: 
they were the military rulers of a half-civilized na- 
tion where human life has long been held extremely 
cheap. The combination was disastrous. The few 
facts pointing to the guilt of certain Marine officers 
and men are clear and sinister enough. A complete 
investigation to unveil the full extent of the sav- 
agery in Haiti must be made at once. Secretary 
Daniels has already started an investigation of his 
own, by a board of naval and military men. This 
is investigation by the executive power of itself, and 
is far from what the situation requires. 


their good corrupts the “superior” peoples. 


AN unsparing Congressional investigation should 
be started as soon as the session opens in December. 
The affair confronts us with some facts and many 
mysteries, the unraveling of which will be slow and 
dificult. We must know how many of the 3,250 
Haitian dead were “armed bandits” and how many 
ignorant, desperate natives stung to an ill-armed 
defense of their soil against an incomprehensible in- 
vasion. We must learn all about the abominable 
censorship, the mysteriously lost reports, the “‘in- 
sane” officers, the illegally revived “‘corvée,”’ the 
part played by American banking interests, the ex- 
tent of the “provocation” that made it necessary 
for the Marines to kill one in every four hundred 
of the population. We must get at the bottom of 
the charges of Mr. Harry A. Franck that a large 
number of our troops were Southerners; the charges 
of Mr. J. W. Johnson in the Nation that Southern 
office holders compose a large part of the Haitian 
administration. These charges bring us face to face 
with two of the facts that lie at the root of the 
matter: the Haitians are Negroes, and the South 
is the foundation of the Wilson administration. 


THE fact of American cruelty in Haiti is estab- 
lished; its extent, which remains to be determined, 
is comparatively unimportant. If we accept our 
military occupation of Haiti, we must be prepared 
to accept military atrocities with it. When an alien 
people are ruled by force, force and savagery are 
unavoidable. Rule over “inferior” peoples for 
Am- 
ritsar and Balbriggan are earlier examples of this. 
The real guilt is on a government whose policy 
makes such barbarities unavoidable. The United 
States “intervened” in Haiti to restore order, both 
political and financial, and also, in accordance with 
the Monroe Doctrine, to prevent such restoration 
from being accomplished by some other Power. The 
intervention blossomed into over five years of mil- 
itary occupation and dictation, as well as complete 
humiliation on the part of-Haiti. It is this seizure 
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of a pitifully weak neighbor, and imposition upon 
her of a government and a foreign soldiery that 
constitutes the real crime, and since it is committed 
by an administration that has in the past seldom 
refrained from pious sentiments about the rights of 
small nations it has the added flavor of hypocrisy. 
What protection have we against a repetition of 
this? When we participate in some future League 
of Nations we should not only insist on a scrupulous 
and active supervision over mandated areas but 
voluntarily subject our insular possessions and re- 
ceiverships to such a League. 


THE Russian-Polish truce became effective on Oc- 
tober 18th. The chief task of each country is from 
now on to resist pressure that would prevent the 
armistice from leading to an early peace. The 
Poles still appear to be playing with fire, Confer- 
ences with the Finnish foreign minister revive rum- 
ors of a Baltic union. Other rumors, founded on 
the Vilna episode and the non-existence, at present, 
of any Lithuanian government, point to plans for a 
renewal of the cordon of small states, Lithuania, 
White Russia, Ukraine, with Poland as mainstay. 
Soviet Russia’s obvious play is to avoid giving the 
slightest pretext for a breaking of the hard-won 
Riga armistice. Her troops are more successful 
against Wrangel, whose own reports admit the loss 
of towns and seaports in the Taurida that would 
bring a good part of his line back to the front of a 
month ago. Of the whole Russian situation, what 


’ has usually been safe to say is safe to say again: 


that we know nothing, and are fed on rumors, and 
on rumors of hopes that subsist solely on ‘rumors 
themselves, rumors impossible for us to believe un- 


less we secretly wish to. General Budenny is re-. 


ported to have deserted to Wrangel; General 
Makhno’s desertion to the Soviets remains uncon- 
firmed; a Warsaw-Berlin-London message tells of 
Soviet peace overtures to Wrangel, and Tchicherin 
denies them in a cable to the New York American’s 
correspondent three days later. 


THE American government will not recognize the 
compromise of Poles and Russians on their common 
frontier. It will not consider valid any treaty which 
disposes of Russian territory without the consent of 
the Russian people. How that consent must be 
manifested is not revealed. If, in fulfillment of the 
State Department's dreams, some all-Russian gov- 
ernment comes into power, it is possible that its at- 
tempt to reunite all the Russians may take the form 
of an assertion that Poland and Finland—which we 
have recognized—were carved off without the con- 
sent of the Russian people. And even a fairly 
liberal anti-Bolshevik government will long for the 
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return of the Baltic provinces and their seaports. 
We have not recognized the Baltic provinces, but, 
in some way or other, most of the other Powers 
have. If it ever grows tired of darkness the State 
Department is likely to find itself in the position of 
a surprised ostrich withdrawing its head from ignor- 
ance into a much-changed world. And the capacity 
of this particular ostrich to adapt itself to disagree- 
able novelties is not conspicuous. If the Soviet gov- 
ernment endures, it will be perfectly possible to find 
an American consul doing business in Pinsk, Russia, 
when all the rest of the world knows that Pinsk is 
in Poland. 


A FEW weeks ago apologists for the League were 
enumerating among its virtues the prevention of a 
Polish-Lithuanian war. Poland is a member of the 
League, and today her troops are occupying the 
Lithuanian capital. They do so unofficially, of 
course. General Zellgouski allowed his Polish- 
Lithuanian troops to march into Vilna that the city 
might have recourse to self-determination. Not 
receiving the approval of Warsaw, General Zell- 
gouski is a mutineer. He has improved his time by 
setting up a Central-Lithuanian state, He threatens 
the Lithuanian government. The Allies believe that 
this tribute to the genius and continued good fortune 
of d’Annunzio has the backing of the Polish govern- 
ment. Suspicion centres on Marshal Pilsudski, him- 
self a native of Vilna. This is the Fiume of Polish 
nationalism. And the fate’ of Fiume itself is still 
unsettled, after well over a year. Will the Poles 
ever be pried out of Vilna? Will some hasty pleb- 
iscite anchor them there? The obyious comparison 


‘is with d’Annunzio, but it was the great Powers 


themselves, by such wholesale seizures as Shantung 
and the Saar Valley, that have set the fashion for 
the raids of marionettes like d’Annunzio and Zell- 
gouski. The Allies are angry—but is not imitation 
the sincerest flattery? 


OVER a million British miners are on strike for a 
wage increase of two shillings per shift. So end 
long weeks of negotiation, with the miners out-man- 
oeuvered and stubbornly resolved to enforce that 
part of their original demand which in the beginning 
of the negotiations seemed most open to peaceful 
adjustment. Their first demands were two, and 
held by them to be inseparable. First, a demand 
that the coal! industry’s expected surplus of some 
£66,000,000 on export coal for the current year 
should be applied toward a decrease of 14s. 2d. a 
ton in the price of domestic coal. While the miners’ 
leaders represented this demand as the expression 
of an unselfish desire to help reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, it was elsewhere interpreted as an attempt to 
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force the continuation of government control, dic- 
tation of a national policy that properly belonged to 
Parliament, and a move in the fight for nationaliza- 
tion, upon which the miners are grimly determined. 
The miners also did not realize that to try to secure 
this decrease by a strike would eliminate the hoped- 
for national surplus on which alone the demand was 
based. The government finally manoeuvered the 
miners into abandoning this claim. The wage de- 
mand meant most to them, and the present strike is 
on that issue alone. 


| AND this wage demand, as-long as it remained 
part and parcel of the demand for the decrease in 
price was not thought of by either miners or govern- 
ment as presenting any difficulty that compromise 
could not overcome. There was every possibility 
and all but promises on the part of the government 
that more pay could be conceded. Admittedly the 
miners’ wages were behind the standards set in ear- 
lier arrangements. The government proposed to 
refer the two-shilling demand to arbitration by an 
impartial board, provided the miners would agree 
to a raise conditional on increased output. The 
operators, by working the poorer seams and with- 
holding capital for development, must bear much 
of the blame for low output, On the miners’ side 
it must be said that they had reason to distrust the 
government for its refusal to accept the Sankey 
scheme. The ballot of the men was overwhelmingly 
for a strike; it was a referendum that might con- 
ceivably have been avoided. But the leaders, hav- 
ing surrendered on one impossible point, stiffened 
when it came to another far more open to settle- 
ment. They are in an uncomfortable, and an un- 
justifiable position. At the beginning of winter, and 
at a time when all Europe is in desperate need of 
coal, the miners can ill afford to make such a show 
of obstinacy. They had an excellent case for an in- 
crease in wages which need not have been pleaded 
by resort to a strike. Yet there seems to be little 
bitterness on the part of either government or labor, 
and a renewal of negotiations would be far from 


surprising. 


WHETHER the Third International gains or 
loses diplomatic victories, it nearly always splits the 
socialists of other countries into its own allies and 
bitter enemies. Its latest triumph, a vote of 237 to 
156 by the German Independent Socialist party in 
favor of adherence to it, divides German socialists 
into four groups. The Independent Right wing 
may have to join the majority group or remain 
powerless. The Left will gain a little by fusion 
with the Communists. What is the next move? 


The Government expects trouble, and has expelled 
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Zinoviev and Losovsky, the emissaries from Mos- 
cow. The left majority of the Independents is los- 
ing no time in making plans for an agreement with 
the Third International as to their part in the world 
revolution. The district leaders are being directed 
to prepare for a strike. The anti-Bolshevik min- 
ority prepares a campaign against Bolshevik 
methods by the “revolutionary”? forces of other 
countries. Revolution pits itself against revolution. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST poll among 600,000 
voters in the pivotal states of New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and California 
shows which way the wind is blowing. The returns 
foreshadow victory for Harding in all of these im- 
portant states. Besides this, any one who is curious 
as to the effect of repression-on the radical vote 
will be interested in the strong swing into the 
Socialist column. “The figures of our poll,” says 
the Digest, ‘reveal a striking increase in the So- 
cialist vote, which seems to be about doubled in 
Indiana and Ohio, tripled in New Jersey, Illinois 
and California, and almost multiplied by five ia 
New York, where the Socialist assemblymen were 
unseated. ... A further evidence of a certain 
drift away from the old parties is the vote of 1,331 
for Christensen, the Farmer-Labor candidate.” 
The ousting of the assemblymen did the trick in 
New York. Speaker Sweet could not have done 
more to help the Socialists if he had found a pack- 
age of Bolshevik rubles under his pillow. 


THESE are still perilous days for the Constitu- 
tion, particularly that section of it which promised, 
perhaps overconfidently, that “no law shall be 
passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech 
or of the press.” Just now, smarting from a defeat 
at Duquesne, Pennsylvania, earlier in the year, the 
Constitution is on top again. Mayor Kincaid of 
Mount Vernon, New York, vowed that no Social- 
ists should speak in his town, and arrested those 
who tried to do so. Three members of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the Reverend John 
Haynes Holmes, the Reverend Norman Thomas 
and Miss Rose Schneidermann, carried on the fight 
by attempting to speak in violation of the same 
ordinance, after having been refused a permit. 
They were arrested, but have now been all releas- 
ed, as the ordinance in question has been declared 
unconstitutional by a Justice of the White Plains 
Supreme Court. The Constitution is on top again. 


WHERE is the-mood that made England’s “Hang- 
the-Kaiser” election possible? What little might 
be left of that epidemic of noisy hatred should for- 
ever be dispelled by the fine gesture of fifty-seven 
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Oxford professors and doctors, in a letter to Ger- 
man and Austrian professors. ‘“We now personally 
approach you,” say the Dons, “with a desire to 
dispel the embitterment of animosities that under 
the impulse of loyal patriotism may have passed 
between us. In the field where our aims are one, 
our enthusiasms the same... . we can surely 
look to be reconciled, and the fellowship of learn- 
ing offers a road which may . . . . lead to wider 
sympathy and better understanding between our 
kindred nations.”’ In a world that has, to be sure, 
forgotten much of its hatred, but not remembered 
to renounce it publicly and generously, these words 
are a breath of fresh air. 


The Use of a Protest Vote 


HERE are hosts of sincere and able progres- 

sives who intend to vote for Harding. They 
argue that, whatever the appearance of unity on 
Election Day, the Republican party remains funda- 
mentally divided between progressive and reaction- 
ary groups. By sticking to the party they retain 
a fighting chance of wresting the power away from 
the reactionaries who forced the nomination of 
Harding. There are other hosts who intend to 
vote for Cox. These argue that even if Cox does 
not succeed in establishing a title to progressive 
leadership, the reactionary quality of the Harding 
administration will in four years drive so many 
progressives toward the Democratic party as to fix 
its progressive character. They hold that it is 
worth while to give present support to the party, 
for the sake of its potentialities for future service. 
These are arguments worth considering. But they 
leave us unconvinced. The signs of the times seem 
to indicate that Harding will be elected by a ma- 
jority so large that the reactionaries now in charge 
of his campaign will be under no necessity of mak- 
ing substantial concessions to the progressives. 
They also indicate that the Democratic party will 
not only be defeated, but will be left discordant, the 
Cox faction and the Wilson faction each attributing 
- disaster to the other. We may hope for the best, 
that a Democratic party reinvigorated by defeat 
may be able to offer a real fight in 1924. But it 
would be childish to exclude from our calculations 
the possibility—or probability—that we are in for 
not only four years, but eight years of Harding, of 
Harding under the management of the elder 
statesmen. 

Certainly, the possibility that we are in for a 
period of reaction, prolonged and untempered, must 
be faced by every progressive who sees no hope in 
Harding and has no faith in Cox. There remains 
upon him the obligation of making his vote count, 
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nevertheless, for the future, since it cannot count 
for the present. One may be momentarily tempted 
to turn away from politics in disgust, or at least 
throw one’s protest vote haphazard. Neither 
course, however, is satisfactory. There have been 
times when abstention from voting has exerted a 
positive influence, as in the case of the recent As- 
sembly elections, when the Socialists were returned 
chiefly because Democrats and Republicans who 
could not approve the exclusion of Socialists from 
the Assembly refrained from voting. There have 
been times when what was recognized to be only a 
protest vote for a minor party made some impres- 
sion upon the leaders of the major parties. But 
such tactics are appropriate to a time when all that 
is needed is to chastise parties temporarily aber- 
rant from principle, which may promptly be 
brought back to sanity. Today every progressive 
is forced to resolve the question whether either of 
the two great historical parties can adjust itself to 
the governmental requirements of the present and 
the future. Do we need a new party, representing 
new interests, to function for a while merely as an 
organ of criticism, but eventually to occupy second 
place, and first when occasion favors? The two 
old parties are not immortal. Possibly one or the 
other of them is even now surviving only by inertia. 
If that were in fact the case, could they give better 
evidence of it than by such campaigns as Harding 
and Cox are conducting? 

The times are auspicious for a third party move- 
ment, and progressives who cannot accept either 
Harding or Cox have the votes to help it on its 
way. But we have two competing groups aspiring 
to the place of a serious third party: the Socialist 
and the Farmer-Labor. Will either do, or is it 
a matter of indifference which receives the progres- 
sive support? That we do not believe. Accord- 
ing to our ultimate objects, we shall find that the 
one or the other deserves preference. And the pref- 
ernce turns not so much on the merits of the candi- 
dates, as on the chances of a sound and vigorous 
party growth. 

The Socialist party has already a long record of 
valiant and patient struggling against heavy odds. 
It has demonstrated its ability to survive under the 
most adverse circumstances. Its terrible unpopu- 
larity during the war appears to have driven away 
from it only a fraction of its adherents. The party 
may in the near future win victories more striking 
than those of the past, which are by no means in- 
considerable. But after making every allowance 
for potentialities not yet measured, we still see no 
reason for believing that the Socialist party in 
America can ever become a serious competitor of 
the two old parties. It is a sect, rather than a party. 
Its doctrinal basis has been long fixed, and how- 
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ever adroit the party statesmen may be in distin- 
guishing between ultimate aims and immediate aims, 
and in adjusting the latter to the times, the fact 
remains that the ultimate aims act to repel from 
the party important elements whose support is nec- 
essary to the prosperity of any real third party. 
The Socialists may make important progress with 
the city proletariat, but this is a country in which 
the small farm owner and the tenant farmer are 
in a position to wield a political power dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers. These classes are rather 
uneasy in their political allegiance, as the growth 
of the Nonpartisan League and the primary elec- 
tions in Georgia and Texas indicate. But they 
are not likely to be drawn strongly toward a party 
with the doctrine and traditions of the Socialists. 
Neither does that doctrine offer promise of trans- 
forming itself into a progressivism that will 
broaden its appeal. It is fundamentally, and we 
believe permanently, revolutionary. It is not con 
tent, like progressivism, to take things as they are 
and by elimination of privilege and democratiza- 
tion of control and of opportunity to evolve a 
better order without preliminary destruction. 

The Farmer-Labor party, on the other hand, 
has no solid nucleus of zealous partisans, inured 
to discouragement and defeat. Its organization 
is inchoate, its doctrinal scheme tentative. It 
lacks efficient means of publicity of its own, and 
its only chance of laying its case before the gen- 
eral electorate lies in its movements becoming 
news that a not too hospitable press would find 
it unprofitable to disregard. These are circum- 
stances that presage a vote much lighter than the 
merits of its program and the character of its can- 
didates should command. To vote the Farmer- 
Labor ticket will be pioneering, and whatever may 
have been the case earlier in our history, Ameri- 
cans today do not take kindly to pioneering. 

And yet, is it not evident that the Farmer-Labor 
party holds the ground on which the third party 
of the future must take its stand? Every political 
party that is to thrive must have as its basis some 
substantial interest. The Republican party has al- 
ways rested upon the solid basis of the manufac- 
turing interest. The Democratic party was most 
potent politically when it stood most firmly on the 
landed interests of the Old South, combined with 
the commercial interests of the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard. Today the interests that are coming 
to political consciousness are those of organized 
labor and of the independent farmer and the agri- 
cultural tenant. The new party of the future, it 
seems clear, must be one that can combine those 
interests and express them. 

For the present, it is true, the Farmer-Labor 
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party falls far short of concentrating these new 
political interests to its support. The bulk of the 
insurgent farmer vote is still attached to the non- 
partisan policy, seeing a superior advantage in 
conquering now one, now the other old party ma- 
chine. The official leadership of organized labor 
still hopes to make progress by the policy of re- 
warding the friends and punishing the enemies of 
labor in the existing parties. But whatever tem- 
porary successes may be won by such policies, the 
limitations upon them are obvious. When the 
Nonpartisan League captures one of the old par- 
ties, the result is to drive the non-agrarian ele- 
ments into the other party. Nonpartisanship re- 
sults after all in the formation of a new party. In 
exactly the same way, if ever organized labor 
really subjugates to its will any old party organi- 
zation, a fusion will be effected against it. The 
farmers and laborers cannot in the long run play 
politics without launching a party of their own. 
The Farmer-Labor party is a first step in that 
direction. It may turn out to be a very short step, 
if the voters who would naturally favor it are 
unwilling to give their votes to a cause which may 
have no immediate chance of even partial suc- 
cesses. But those who are willing to work for 
remote ends will recognize that every vote cast 
for the Farmer-Labor party will bring us nearer to 
the condition in which politics really means some- 
thing, in which we shall not have to choose be- 
tween Tweedledee and Tweedledum, but between 
live, self-conscious interests, presenting real pro- 
grams for the upbuilding of the national! life, 


The Condition of an Irish 
Settlement 


T is now about forty years since Parnell forced 

the issue of Irish self-government to the surface 
of British political discussion. From 1880 until the 
present time the question of how much independ- 
ence the British Parliament would or would not 
grant to Ireland has remained on the top or just 
below the top of Imperial British politics. It has 
ruptured parties, ruined the careers of statesmen, 
distracted public opinion and in certain respects per- 
verted the normal course of British political devel- 
opment. At the end of it all, Ireland is in open 
revolt, British Imperial authority in the island 
defied as never before, and the British public, as a 
trustworthy English correspondent of the New Re- 
public pointed out in our last issue, irresolute, dis- 
mayed and heartily sick of the calamitous contest. 
The average Briton longs to be well rid of it, but 
he cannot make up his mind to approve the mag- 
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nanimous act which would free him from his costly 
and impossible responsibility. He is, consequently, 
driven to endorse coercion. But he is far from easy 
about the brutal method by which alone British gov- 
ernment in Ireland can maintain a semblance of 
authority. His mixture of tedium with exaspera- 
tion is the natural result of his inability to quiet his 
conscience over the necessary violence ‘of Dublin 
Castle without abandoning the attempt to govern 
Ireland at all. | 

The fact that the successful insurrection in Ire- 
land.irritates and bores the average Englishman in- 
stead of infuriating him, will, of course, encourage 
the Irish nationalists to persist. No doubt a mix- 
ture of irritation and tedium may breed temporary 
callousness to the means which are used to obtain 
relief, but when these means fail an irritated and 
bored public is not likely to insist indefinitely in its 
ill-doing. If the Irish can maintain their insurrec- 
tion without succumbing to the error of excessive 
reprisal, it looks as if their rulers would finally, as 
a consequence of the ignominy and futility of the 
prevailing policy, be driven to adopt the course 
which, as we believe, has the best chance of bring- 
ing about a permanently amicable adjustment of 
the relations between Ireland and Great Britain. 
That course is to withdraw the British troops, at 
least from those regions which are in insurrection 
against Imperial authority. -This is the policy rec- 
ently recommended by Lord Grey and it has appar- 
ently become the only practicable alternative to 
ruthless, arbitrary and necessarily bloody coercion. 
The present government will never adopt it, but it 
is to our mind so clearly the only behavior towards 
Ireland consistent with the increasing democratic 
convictions of the British people, with their better 
political traditions and with the ultimate security 
of the British Empire that confusion and dis- 
aster will overtake the government which refuses 
to adopt it. 

The withdrawal of the troops is an essential con- 
dition of a permanent Irish settlement because it is 
the only effective way of acknowledging the wrong 
done to Ireland by the original occupation and the 
only way of bringing to an end its disastrous con- 
sequences. As soon as the government withdraws 
the troops, but not until then, the Irish people will 
enjoy the privilege of having something decisive to 
say about their collective destiny. That is a privi- 
lege to which under every democratic principle they 
are fully entitled. Before the war under the po- 
litical conventions which then obtained, the British 
government might have disarmed Irish resistance 
by a less drastic concession, but after the breaking 
up of the Empires of Central Europe, a govern- 
ment, which is so completely repudiated by its sub- 
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jects as is British government in Ireland, must begin 
its reformation by the abdication rather than by the 
attempted qualification of its authority. Ireland or 
that part of it which repudiates British dominion 
has attained a national self-consciousness and a 
degree of moral independence which forbids it to 
accept any settlement as a gift from British author- 
ity. It demands as a condition of future political 
cooperation complete freedom of negotiation. It 
cannot obtain freedom of negotiation unless the 
troops are withdrawn. 

The withdrawal of the troops would, of course, 
be equivalent to a recognition of the independence 
of Ireland, for Imperial authority would vanish 
with the troops. But it would not involve the ac- 
quiescence by the British Empire in any policy which 
the Irish national government would subsequently 
adopt with respect to Great Britain. The relation 
between Ireland and Great Britain would after the 
withdrawal of the troops become the subject of 
negotiation. In that negotiation it would be the 
task of the British government either to persuade 
the Irish to accept a Canadian status within the 
Empire or, if that is impossible, to negotiate a 
treaty analogous to the treaty which determines the 
relationship between the United States and Cuba. 
It would seem, considering the essential economic 
and political interdependence of Ireland and Great 
Britain that the interests and forces which made for 
an agreement would rise superior to the interests 
and forces which interfered with an agreement. 
But, of course, that is only a guess. It would be 
foolhardy to promise or predict a satisfactory out- 
come to the negotiation from the point of view of 
British Unionism. The new Irish government 
might adopt an attitude towards Great Britain ana- 
logous to that of a Balkan state towards its neigh- 
bors rather than analogous to that of Canada with 
relation to the Empire, or Cuba towards the United 
States. In that event would not a British gov- 
ernment in the interest of British security be justified 
in resuming a policy of coercion? And would it not 
by the withdrawal of the troops have enormously 
increased the amount of bloodshed and suffering 
which coercion would involve? 

For our part we cannot understand why an im- 
mediately irreconcilable attitude on the part of an 
independent Ireland towards Great Britain would 
under existing circumstances justify a policy of co- 
ercion. If Great Britain ever found herself again 
exposed to attack from an enemy as dangerous as 
the German Empire was in 1914 and if an inde- 
pendent Ireland was willing to lend military and 
naval assistance to the enemies of Great Britain, 
then under the rules of war the Irish would expose 
themselves to any military and naval reprisal which 
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British security seemed to require. But just at 
present British Sea Power is irresistible. France 
and the United States are the only nations which 
could conceivably use Ireland as a submarine base 
against Great Britain and for the present a collision 
between Great Britain and either of its associates 
in the late-war is inconceivable. The British gov- 
ernment has, consequently, enough time to win the 
friendship and the cooperation even of an Ireland 
which was disposed to be for a while irreconcilable. 
Neither do we believe that by abandoning military 
control and trusting to negotiation she would be 
running any considerable risk. She would always 
have Ireland at her mercy in the event of ultimate 
irreconcilability and in that event the Irish would 
suffer economically and in every other way far more 
from the breakdown of the negotiations than would 
the British. 

The immediate threat to the security of the Brit- 
ish Empire comes not from the abandonment of 
military rule over rebellious peoples but from its 
continuation. What Britons have to fear is the dis- 
integration of their Empire in so far as it is based 
upon force rather than its overthrow by external 
attack. Wherever they can British statesmen will 
do well to substitute, as they are trying to substitute 
in Egypt, government by consent for merely Im- 
perial authority. The existing relationship between 
the British Empire and its self-governing dominions 
is the most successful and instructive example of an 
essentially moral yet still effective tie among sub- 
stantially independent peoples which history has to 
record. This is the novel ingredient of British Im- 
perial politics and it is only by acting in the light 
of this admirable precedent that British statesman- 
ship can prevent Ireland from remaining a source 
of weakness and demoralisation to the British com- 
monwealth. 


Thirty-one Republicans on the 
League 


MONG the thirty-one distinguished Repub- 
licans who announce that they favor a league 

but prefer Mr. Harding there are not a few who 
have exercised the indubitable privilege of chang- 
ing their minds. That is what a debate is for, and 
it would be a sin against the spirit of democratic 
discussion to tease them for listening to argument. 
Nor is it fair to accuse them of putting partisan- 
ship above principle, for they may well believe that 
even if Cox were elected the constitution of the 
Senate will be such as to prevent the kind of ratifi- 
cation for which the Democrats stand. There is 
nothing particularly inconsistent in their belief 
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that under present political conditions the League 
has as good prospects with Harding as it would 
have with Cox. Like the rest of us in a year of 
extraordinary confusion they are voting, not exact- 
ly as they would like, but the best way they know 
how among very poor alternatives. Almost every- 
body of sincere conviction is in that plight this 
year. Does any one for example think that the 
pro-Leaguers voting for Cox are happy? Not a 
bit of it. They know perfectly well that the 
Democrats selected a man who had to work up an 
enthusiasm for the League. Are the irreconcil- 
ables happy? ‘They pretend to be, but they know 
well enough that they are going to be bumped 
after election. Are those who are voting a protest 
happy? We shall not pretend that they are. Then 
why should any one quarrel with the thirty-one 
eminent Republicans for making the best of it? 
They too are compelled to make bricks without 
straw, and so far as their votes are concerned they 
are doing just what the rest of us are doing. But 
citizenship is a good deal more than a matter of 
votes. It is fundamentally a matter of education. 
What men contribute to the thought of a nation 
is subject to more critical examination than what, 
given the party system, they contribute by their 
votes. Now among the thirty-one are educators 
and political leaders. Some of these have been 
the directors of the propaganda of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and from them we are entitled to 
receive not merely advice about voting but light 
on the question. Does their present position 
square with the idea of a league to enforce peace? 
When they oppose Article X they are not in 
conflict with their original program. To be sure 
Mr. Lowell, the President of Harvard and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the League, 
did defend Article X in his debate with Senator 
Lodge (March 19, 1919). But the program of 
his society does not contemplate a round-robin 
guarantee like Article X. The League to Enforce 
Peace advocates force not to guarantee any partic- 


ular settlement but to compel every nation to ap-, 


pear before a tribunal before engaging in war. 
There is then a great difference between the Cove- 
nant as drafted and the ideas of Mr. Lowell and 
his associates. The Wilson plan is a league to 
stabilize the settlements of Paris; the Lowell-Taft 
plan is a league to enforce inquiry, delay, publicity 
and conciliation. The Covenant embodies the 
Lowell-Taft plan, but adds to it the principle of 
Article X. In rejecting Article X Mr. Lowell is 
returning to his original position. 

Does he stop there? Let us examine what that 
position implies. It implies, does it not, a covenant 
to go to war in a certain case (the refusal of a 
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nation to use the machinery of conciliation). All 
the adherents of the League to Enforce Peace 
(ourselves included) believe in an obligation to 
employ physical force. Mr. Root, so far as we 
can learn, has never believed in it, but Messrs. 
Taft, Lowell, Hoover, Straus, Wickersham cer- 
tainly have believed in it. So did Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Lowell wrote in 1917: 

Human society has a right to protect itself, by com- 
pelling, if need be, a nation from resorting to arms... 
before its grievance has been brought before the bar of 

the world. 
Mr. Taft wrote: 
Even if the risk of war to the United States would 
be greater (see A League to Enforce Peace, p. 283, 
by Robert Goldsmith; Macmillan 1917), by entering 
a League to Enforce Peace . . . does not the United 
States have a duty .. . etc., etc. 
Any one who examines the moral drawn by Mr. 
Roosevelt after September, 1914, from the invasion 
of Belgium will find the same insistence on a posse 
comitatus to enforce peace. 
Now these views mean that under the conditions 
Se specified Congress must declare war. The obliga- 
tion is certainly superior in a moral sense, and 
probably also in a legal sense, to the sovereign 
| independence of Congress. Do Mr. Lowell and 
| his associates still hold to this idea? ‘Their state- 
ment is not clear. They object to Article X be- 
cause it binds Congress to declare war in one case. 
They are silent about the other articles of the 
covenants which bind Congress to declare war in 
a different case. Why do they object to guarantee- 
ing territorial integrity, and why do they not ob- 
ject, if they do not object, to guaranteeing the en- 
| forcement of delay? 
They ought to make clear the distinction. It 
does not turn on the sovereignty of Congress. By 
eliminating Article X they are not restoring the 
complete independence of Congress, for that in- 
dependence is abrogated also by Article XVI, viz: 

Articte XVI.—Should any member of the League 
resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Ar- 
ticles XII, XIII or XV, it shall i~so facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other mem- 

bers of the League... . 

i Mr. Lowell, in common with every other be- 
Cet liever in a league to enforce peace, purposes to 
limit the sovereignty of Congress. As a rational 
man he proposes to limit it in some cases and not 
in others. Now what is the real objection to limit- 
ing it in the case of Article X rather than in the 
case of Article XVI? 

There is a general and a specific objection. The 
general objection is that the whole tendency of 
Article X is to freeze the world in status quo. The 
specific objection is that the status quo created at 
Paris is not durable enough to be worth a guar- 
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antee. Mr. Wilson, who-has argued himself into 
the belief that the Treaties contrived at Paris are 
fundamentally sound, was quite right in wishing to 
underwrite them. But to anyone who regards 
these settlements as utterly unstable, the plea for 
American force to back them must be rejected. 

It comes to this: the objection to Article X as 
an abrogation of sovereignty is a confused objec- 
tion when put forward by a believer in Article 
XVI; the objection to Article X because it at- 
tempts to make rigid an impossible world set- 
tlement is the real objection, but it is not 
mentioned in the statement of the thirty-one 
eminent Republicans. 


Taft and the Supreme Court 


Mr. Wilson is in favor of a latitudinarian construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, to weaken 
the protection it should afford against Socialist raids 


upon property rights. .. . 
He has made three appointments to the Supreme 


Court. He is understood to be greatly disappointed in 
the attitude of the first of these [Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds] upon such questions. The other two [Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Clarke] represent a 
new school of constitutional construction, which, if al- 
lowed to prevail, will greatly impair our fundamental 
law. Four of the incumbent Justices are beyond the 
retiring age of seventy, and the next President will 
probably be called upon to appoint their successors. 
There is no greater domestic issue in this election than 
the maintenance of the Supreme Court as the bulwark 
to enforce the guarantee that no man shall be deprived 
of his property without due process of law... . 


HESE are the views of ex-President Taft, re- 
putedly one of our greatest authorities in 
Constitutional Law. The lay reader of his article 
in the October Yale Review might naturally assume 
that Justices Brandeis and Clarke are a pair of fire- 
brands, who, as members of the Supreme Court, 
have enunciated novel and revolutionary doctrines. 
If Mr. Taft’s words mean anything they mean that 
a study of the opinions of the Supreme Court will 
show that Brandeis and Clarke form a group apart 
from the other members of the Court, and, parti- 
cularly, that in cases involving the due process 
clause these two Justices have gone off on frolics 
of their own—frolics strange and disruptive. 
Suppose, however, some lay reader, with a cur- 
iosity exceeding his respect for Mr. Taft's weighty 
ipse dixit, retained some responsible lawyer to ana- 
lyze the constitutional attitude of Brandeis and 
Clarke as revealed by the recorded decisions. Such 
2 lawyer would at once put Mr. Justice Clarke on 
one side without a detailed examination. He would 
say that Clarke’s sober and conventional attitude is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that on the gravest 
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issue which has recently divided the Supreme Court 
—the protection of freedom of speech when in- 
voked by so-called radicals—he was the Court’s 
spokesman of views pleasing even to Attorney 
General Palmer. But what of Brandeis? A care- 
ful lawyer would report that at the bar Brandeis 
achieved distinction not as the propounder of new 
constitutional doctrines, but as the inventor of a new 
technique in the application of settled constitutional 
law—an innovation of method which received the 
unanimous approval of a Supreme Court containing 
lawyers of such unquestionable orthodoxy as Fuller, 
Brewer and Peckham, And what is Brandeis’s rec- 
ord as Justice? That means a study of his dissents, 
for only in these can we discover “the new school” 
which, according to Mr. Taft, he represents. For 
Mr. Taft can hardly mean that Brandeis could 
have corrupted the constitutional views of ap- 
pointees of Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft. 

Brandeis dissented alone in only four cases, he 
and Clarke alone in six more—in all other cases 
Brandeis was associated with one or more of the 
senior Justices. And what were the ten cases? Of 
the four exclusive Brandeis dissents one involved a 
novel question of equity jurisdiction, one a claim 
against the government in which Brandeis held for 
a railroad against the government, two involved a 
delimitation between federal and state power and 
Brandeis took a rather conservative “‘states’ rights” 
point of view; of the six Brandeis-Clarke dissents 
two involved questions of procedure and four con- 
cerned interpretation of franchises—issues as to 
which courts everywhere and always show differ- 
ences of opinion. Not one of these ten cases involv- 
ed the questions which particularly trouble Mr. 
Taft—the due process clause—not one of them in- 
volved any novel constitutional construction, not one 
of them was among the cases raising great public 
issues. Ten negligible dissents—out of a total of 
over seventeen hundred decisions! The utter dis- 
regard for accuracy in Mr. Taft’s accusation shows 
that Professor Taft—teacher of Constitutional 
Law at Yale—does not control the irresponsibility 
of politician Taft. 

But, after all, so much heat in Mr. Taft must 
have some provocation. Brandeis is the easy tar- 
get, but what Mr. Taft really means is not that 
Brandeis brought new views to the Court, but that 
he brought new strength to an old conflict—the 
conflict between the liberals and the hidebound. 
The Supreme Court is hopelessly split, in constant 
throes of clash on vital issues. Social and economic 
questions divide the Justices according to the large- 
ness of view with which they are able to dissociate 
the requirements of the Constitution from their 
personal bias. The last few years have shown many 
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such divisions and the future is not likely to lessen 
them. What does Mr. Taft mean by his general 
language about “Socialist raids upon property 
rights’? Does he mean that he agrees with the 
nullification of the federal child labor law, that 
he agrees with the “school of constitutional con- 
struction” which invalidated the stock dividend 
tax and upheld the Espionage convictions in the 
Abrams, Schaffer and Pierce cases? Does Mr. 
Taft, who avows belief in the necessity of trade 
unions in the abstract, support the Hitchman case 
which throws all the weight of the injunction 
against unionization in the concrete? On these 
and kindred issues Mr. Taft will be called upon 
to act, and perhaps cast a deciding vote, should 
President Harding make him Mr. Justice Taft. 
And we are entitled to know the answers to these 
specific questions mow. For Mr. Taft justly says 
there is no greater domestic issue in this election 
than the personnel of the Supreme Court in the 
coming years. Mr. Taft deserves our gratitude 
for his candor in recognizing that the Supreme 
Court involves political issues to be discussed like 
other political issues. In 1912, Mr. Taft was shock- 
ed that Roosevelt should dare drag the Court into 
the political arena. But now Mr. Taft warns us that 
no issue is more important than the views of the 
candidates as to future Justices. Of course that 
means we must study past decisions, the line-up 
of the Justices, their attitude towards economic 
(“property”) questions, the attitude of likely ap- 
pointees towards such questions. Not only may 
specific decisions be popularly considered, but the 
justification of the whole function of final law mak- 
ing or unmaking exercised by the Supreme Court 
can hardly escape scrutiny, Mr. Taft has now made 
respectable what was heretofore tabooed. The door 
to the Holy of Holies has been opened. Others 
will follow where Mr. Taft’s profanation leads. 
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I. 


HE chief distinguishing aspect of the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1920 is the eclipse of 
liberalism or progressivism as an effective 
force in American politics. In every previous elec- 
tion, at least since 1896, one candidate or one party 
advanced a valid claim for support of those voters 
who believed that the public welfare demanded 
more or less drastic changes in national organiza- 
tion and policy; and since 1904 the preponderant 
preference of this progressive vote has determined 
the result of the election. In 1920, however, the 
voters with progressive opinions are confused, scat- 
tered, distracted and impotent. The Democratic 
candidate is bidding for their support; but his bid 
is low and, considering the record of his party, of 
more than doubtful cash value. It attracts few 
former progressives except those who are Demo- 
crats first and progressives second. On the other 
hand the Republican candidate not only dares to 
defy progressivism by being unmistakably reaction- 
ary, but he is counting on his partiality for private 
business and his renunciation of any meddling with 
it in the public interest to win the election for him. 
It is this fact which most clearly betrays and proves 
the contemporary political impotence of progress- 
ivism. 

Harding’s frank resurrection of pre-Roosevelt 
Republicanism is a natural result of the practically 
confessed political bankruptcy of every group of 
progressives from those of the extreme right to 
those of the extreme left. Progressivism or liberal- 
ism is fundamentally the attempt to mould social 
life in the light of the best available knowledge and 
in the interest of a humane ideal. It lives by the de- 
finite formulation of convictions, by the initiation of 
specific programs and by the creation of opportuni- 
ties to try them out. It is necessarily aggressive. 
In order to be successfully aggressive it must know 
what it wants; it must know how to get what it 
wants; and it must be willing to make the sacrifices 
which are necessary for the success of its aspira- 
tions and plans. The various progressive groups 
are no longer sure or clear about what they want. 
They do not know how to get what they want; nor 
are they willing to pay the price. Their political 
futility is born of the equivocal meaning of Amer- 
ican liberalism, its failure to keep abreast of the 
best available social knowledge and its inability to 
interpret candidly the lessons of its own checkered 


career. 
The Roosevelt progressive party was an ex- 
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tremely composite political camp-meeting. It in- 
cluded not only every shade of liberalism but almost 
every degree of conservatism. It sheltered millions 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal followers who never 
possessed any sincere or intelligent grasp of pro- 
gressive principles. Those who may recall the spec- 
tacle of such political heathen as the present direc- 
tors of the New York Sun, the Chicago Tribune 
and the Philadelphia North American standing at 
Armageddon and battling for the Lord will take off 
their hats to Theodore Roosevelt as the evangelist 
of a progressive faith. But too often he beguiled 
rather than convinced his converts, and they soon 
fell away from him or he from them. The party 
never possessed any body of common conviction or 
of economic impulse sufficient to preserve its mem- 
bers from backsliding during the intervals between 
camp meetings. | Mr. Roosevelt himself by his be- 
havior before and during the convention of 1916 
took away from the remnant of the party its inte- 
grity of principle. He was willing to sacrifice 
essential progressive interests and convictions to the 
satisfaction of an intense personal animosity to the 
President and the Democratic party. The result 
was to pass on to Mr. Wilson the temporary leader- 
ship of American progressivism. | ‘The mass of pro- 
gressive voters rallied to the support of the Demo- 
cratic candidate as the most promising way out of 
a bad business. But they never entirely trusted him 
and his party. Nor did they accept without sub- 
stantial qualifications his formulation of progressive 
principles. He finally justified these misgivings. 
By his behavior since the armistice he, like Mr. 
Roosevelt, forced his progressive supporters to 
choose between their loyalty to their principles and 
their loyalty to him. He shattered what was left 
of American progressivism as a coherent body of 
conviction. The hodge-podge of factions and sects 
which remain of the progressive movement know 
neither their own minds nor the dangerous new 
world in which they live, 

The behavior of these groups during the primary 
campaign betrayed their political negligibility. 
Throughout the early months of 1920 an unusually 
large, disinterested and intelligent mass of pro- 
gressive opinion, knowing that the existing pro- 
blems of American domestic and foreign policy 
needed more liberal and statesmanlike treatment 
than they would receive from the dominant leader- 
ship of either party, looked around for some ef- 
fective political embodiment of their point of view. 
They finally concentrated on Mr. Hoover—himself 
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an almost perfect mouthpiece of both their misgiv- 
ings and their liberal convictions. Yet they failed 
from the start to impart any vital impulse to Mr. 
Hoover’s candidacy. For the candidate with the 
undoubted approval of the majority of his support- 
ers early announced that he was first, last and al- 
ways a good party man and a liberal only in so far 
as liberalism did not conflict with party loyalty. 
This was what the politicians wanted to know. 
They could and did ignore and defy him and his 
supporters just as they always will defy such docile 
and well-behaved insurrections against their author- 
ity. Neither did they lose anything by their de- 
fiance. In the end the Republican machine secured 
the support of Mr. Hoover and most of his fol- 
lowers without paying for it even in an issue of 
irredeemable paper promises. | When Mr. Hoover 


rallied to a candidate such as Harding, middle-of- | 


the-road liberalism skidded far away from the 
middle of the road.; It did not stop skidding until 
it almost reached the declivity on the extreme right, 
and it is now engaged in maintaining its balance by 
shutting its eyes to the dangerous actualities of its 
situation. 

The factions and sects who were ready and anx- 
ious to break away from the older parties did not 
succeed in putting up a better showing for liberal- 
ism in politics than did their more amenable former 
associates. The Committee of 48 started out ex- 
pressly to capitalize liberal and radical discontent 
with the existing parties and to formulate a pro- 
gram which would focus and clarify the new pro- 
gressivism. But it did not start with the support 
of enough voters to constitute by itself a formidable 
political group. Its few thousands of urban middle 
class members were politically negligible unless they 


could adjust their own program to that of some . 


large body of wage-earners and farmers. In July 
at Chicago they tried and failed to accomplish this 
adjustment. Although they themselves represented 
only an insignificant fraction of the middle class 
they insisted on a middle-class program—one which 
ignored the fact that no mere redistribution of 
property will give the needed dignity and power to 
labor. The original group separated after the 
usual manner of progressives into several smaller 
sects, the largest of which joined the Farmer-Labor 
party while the others, deprived even of this frail 
habitation, were left completely exposed to the 
inclemency of the political weather. 

Thus those liberals who declared war on the 
existing parties proved as incapable of imparting 
an effective political expression to their convictions 
as did those liberals who put their Democracy or 
Republicanism first. American progressives seem 
unable either to dispense with party organizations 
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or to control them in the interest of a liberal pur- 
pose. | Fifty years of reforming agitation, during 
which in the great majority of cases the reformers 
have had to fight the national parties, have left 
those organizations with their prestige unimpaired. 
The party politicians are for the time being com- 
pletely triumphant over their progressive adver- 
saries and they are consequently fairly wallowing in 
the trough of equivocal verbosity which the eclipse 
of aggressive liberalism permits them to substitute 
for the honest definition of conflicting issues. Their 
success makes it look very much as if they and their 
combination of realistic machine methods with un- 
limited patriotic pretense must represent something 
more fundamental in the American democracy than 
the reformers and progressives have represented. 


Il. 

As a progressive democrat whose faith survives 
the contemporary eclipse of progressivism I am not 
willing to impute the triumph of unreformed and 
unrepentant party politics and economic privilege 
tc the superior reality of their principles. It is due 
rather to the unreality which liberals have allowed 
to pervade liberalism. They have not studied the 
meaning of their experience and failures during the 
last twenty-five years. They have not as the result 
of this experience divined the need of adopting a 
more radical and realistic view of the nature and 
object of a liberal agitation under the conditions of 
the American democracy. They accepted in the 
beginning and continue to accept certain assump- 
tions about the seat of effective power in the Amer- 
ican commonwealth and the relation between the 
state and social progress which condemn them to 
remain either the uneasy accomplices or the im- 
potent enemies of the powers that be in American 
society. Progressives have assumed that the Amer- 
ican commonwealth, as now instituted and operated, 
is a complete and essentially classless democracy 
whose citizens can cure its ailments and adjust its 
conflicts by virtue exclusively of political action, 
agitation and education. This assumption they 
share with their adversaries. It has falsified and 
will continue to falsify the American progressive 
movement. If progressives wish to vindicate their 
claim to serve as indispensable agents of American 
national fulfillment they will need consciously to 
abandon it. 

The American commonwealth ought to be, as its 
apologists insist that it is, an essentially complete 
democracy in which class divisions exist only to be 
overcome. The more aspiring American political 
leaders have always hoped and aimed to create a 
state which was capable of curing all its conflicts 
and ailments by the use of political remedies. Dur- 
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ing the period before the Civil War when natural 
resources were still so abundant that all smaller 
classes were merged into the dominant class of the 
pioneer farmer, merchant or manufacturer, the 
American commonwealth came nearer to being an 
equalitarian democracy than any previously existing 
state. But it never succeeded even at its best in 
living up to the idea of the more democratic of its 
founders; and now that its rich inheritance of nat- 
ural resources is so largely dissipated or appro- 
priated, the existing American union fails as com- 
pletely to be a flexible, classless and consummate 
democracy as do the older European states. Our 
existing institutions are, it is plain, actually provok- 
.ing class divisions and conflicts similar to those 
which have existed in undemocratic societies. These 
divisions and conflicts have steadily increased dur- 
ing the past fifty years and the state has not only 
done nothing to cure them, but it has done nothing 
to prevent them from becoming more numerous and 
more acute.) 

’The class cleavage is spreading and intensifying 
in certain respects because of our existing institu- 
tions. It is spreading because the existing national 
economy is too largely a one class economy and the 
existing state too largely a one class state. ; Liberal- 
ism has always believed that popular self-govern- 
ment can ultimately overcome such a partial appro- 
priation of the state by one class; and I would be 
the last to suggest the abandonnient of this article 
in the liberal creed. But just at present popular 
self-government is sick, and as long as it is sick, it 
lacks the recuperative power to come to the assist- 
ance of a divided society. Class cleavage born of 
one-class domination itself poisons the democratic 
government which should be able to cure its own 
maladies. | Political democracy must call to its 
assistance social and industrial democracy in order 
to regain its health.) Those progressives who re- 
fuse a radical diagnosis of the sickness of political 
democracy will cease to be progressives. If they 
wish to renew the original formative American 
ideal—that of a moralized democracy righteously 
triumphant over class divisions—they must admit 
the temporary need of strengthening the wage- 
earners to resist capitalist domination and so of 
helping to restore a wholesome balance of economic 
and social power in the American commonwealth. 

The excessive preponderance of one class has im- 
paired the credit of that circulating medium upon 
which the whole system of democratic values rests. 

It has impaired the vitality of opinion and discus- 
sion by depriving them of their indispensable nour- 
ishment./ It has deprived the American public of a 
full and fair account of the news about industrial 
and social conflicts. It has to a large extent sub- 
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stituted a policy of intimidation for the former 
patient and good humored toleration of radical 
criticism of existing institutions and drastic pro- 
posals for their reform,/ These departures from 
the American tradition have so far impaired the 
ability of American public opinion to understand its 
ailments and provide appropriate cures that the 
remedy must derive in part from an independent 
source. 

Whenever an industrial conflict involves the ma- 
jority of the employees in an important industry 
and so threatens to raise a question between the 
organized employer and employees as to the future 
control of the industry, the newspapers both in their 
reporting of the news and their comments on it line 
up with the employers and accept a class interpreta- 
tion of the controversy and of its salient facts. 
With few exceptions they followed this course in 
respect to the steel and coal strikes of last year and 
prejudged those controversies in a sense prejudicial 
to organized labor. Moreover this prejudice im- 
plied a condemnation of the strikers much more 
severe than that which is ordinarily visited on the 
unpopular party in an industrial conflict. Public 
opinion was induced by the newspapers to condemn 
both strikes as anti-social conspiracies against the 
public welfare. There was a successful attempt to 
intimidate opinion and to prevent any but one side 
from obtaining a fair hearing. The result in both 
cases was a solution disadvantageous to organized 
labor and favorable to the growth of the previously 
existing class cleavage. The settlements have only 
prepared the way for a renewal of the conflict as 
soon as the defeated strikers consider conditions 
favorable. 

These instances convinced me of the futility of 
expecting the American government to heal the 
class cleavage through the action exclusively of the 
existing machinery of political self-government. 
American law and practice place economic and 
social power preponderantly in the hands of one 
class, The class exploits the organization and shib- 
boleths of democracy in order to disqualify any at- 
tack on its autocratic authority in industry as anti- 
social agitation. / Its ownership of the press enables 
it to fasten the stigma of disloyalty upon wage 
earners who are threatening in the interest of their 
own independence the existing control of industry, 


‘or upon publicists who insist on the need of a rad- 


ical redistribution of economic power.) Its owner- 
ship of the party machines enables it to prevent any 
radical industrial issue from becoming the subject 
of controversy between the major parties. In so 


far as the class cleavage is based on real class griev- 
ances, the stability of the American state is being 
compromised. The continuation of this sacrifice of 
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moral order to the preservation intact of the exist- 
ing distribution of economic and social power will 
end by emasculating democracy, by converting the 
existing state into a completely and irrevocably 
class organization and by rendering ultimately in- 
evitable violent class warfare. 


Ill. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct,£he American 
Commonwealth is the partial victim of the pre- 
ponderance and the dominion of one class, which 
while preserving the forms has corrupted the sub- 
stance of popular self-government.) Instead of be- 
ginning by recognizing the legitimacy of this per- 
version of democracy, progressivism must begin by 
repudiating it. The one effective way of repudiat- 
ing it is to call in another class to redress the bal- 
ance. The one group whose interests, whose num- 
bers and whose existing social disfranchisement 
qualify it to redress the balance is that of the 
workers. It is important for them to become con- 
scious of the need of collective class action, not for 
the purpose of undermining the loyalty of the wage- 
earners to the state, but for the purpose of creating 
in a redistribution of power among classes the 
needed foundation for an ultimate class concert. 
For labor and liberalism alike, class rule, disguised 
by protective coloration to look like traditional de- 
mocracy, is the common enemy. They need to make 
common cause against it. The future political 
power of liberalism depends upon its ability to 
secure the voting support of those who live by 
labor, including under the phrase those who work 
with the body and with the mind and those who 
work on the farm and in the office as well as in the 
factory. The workers on their side will remain in- 
capable of assuming either the full political or the 
social responsibility of American citizens unless 
they play their part in bringing about such a part- 
nership. The lack of it accounts for the political 
impotence both of labor and of liberalism. Its 
consummation as an effective political force is the 
all-important task of progressive American demo- 
crats. 

It is, however, the liberals rather than labor who 
should initiate such a partnership. In order to 
bring it about the majority of American liberals 
will have to alter their attitude towards the only 
organized and articulate group of workers. That 
attitude has usually been unsympathetic and unin- 
telligent. The great majority of American pro- 
gressives are educated and comparatively well-to-do 
business and professional men. They have never 
sought social contacts with the leaders of organized 
labor and their understanding of the wage-earners’ 
point of view has suffered from ignorance of the 
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impulses, necessities and the ideas which give form 
to labor unionism, They have regarded the contest 
between the employers and their organized em- 
ployees as at bottom a fight between two social 
groups of equal power, both of which tended to 
pursue their class interests unscrupulously and both 
of which need regulative discipline in the public in- 
terest. Their proposed method of dealing with the 
contest has never gone further than some measure 
of compulsory arbitration or collective bargaining 
under the protection of the state. They have not 
regarded the participation of the workers in the 
management of the industry as an essential part of 
a democratic industrial policy and of democratic 
education for citizenship. They have always con- 
sidered the intrusion of unionized wage-earners into 
politics as an example of disrupting class organiza- 
tion in what should be a classless democracy. 

As long as liberals determine their behavior to- 
wards the labor movement by the foregoing ideas 
there is no chance of a political and social partner- 
ship. The conscious organized worker regards 
himself and rightly regards himself and his fellows 
not as a selfish group which is extorting all it 
can from the community, but as a group which, un- 
der the conditions of a modern industrial society, 
is now occupying the firing line in the battle for 
human liberation. The next advance in the art of 
human association demands the introduction into 
capitalist industry of the same government by the 
consent of the governed as that which the founders 
of the American republic intended to introduce into 
the state. If liberalism implies an interest in human 
liberation, the wage-earners who are fighting the 
battle for this advance deserve the sympathy and 
support of liberals. They are performing the same 
dangerous and disagreeable pioneer work on behalf 
of a humanized industry as the Wycliffites did on 
behalf of the Protestant Reformation or the unruly 
medieval communes did on behalf of political de- 
mocracy. 

Of course, like all engaged in a fight, they often 
borrow their weapons from their adversaries. But 
if they frequently use arrogant language or if they 
insist on conditions which restrict production or if 
they lack the ability wisely to employ the power 
which they are grasping, they are entitled to have 
their delinquency traced to its psychological and 
social cause. The situation of organized labor com- 
pels it to be aggressive, pugnacious and self-inter- 
ested. Since the beginning of the labor movement 
the unions have never won a concession from their 
employers or from the state unless they possessed 
the power to extort it. Their masters have taught 
them the grim lesson of macht-politik—the import- 
ance of being irresistible rather than scrupulously 
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just. Organized labor seeks power more than any- science adjusts its valuation of the movement to a 
thing else and it does not always use the power some such conception of its significance, a dangerous I 
which it conquers with wise moderation. But inas- class cleavage will rend American society. The c 
much as it would not survive unless it did seek whole established tradition in American politics, e 


if power, liberals should not allow this fact to deter jurisprudence and social consciousness is impervious t 
aes them from lending support to the general aims and to this interpretation and refuses to act upon it. i 
wert movement of labor. They should have the com- The conservatives, being blird to the existence of ul 
eek, mon sense to recognize the necessity in a civilization class domination and to the accompanying misedu- a 
3 as callous as ours for a disfranchised class to force cation of both master and servant, cannot and will 
f upon society its claim for greater social respon- not recognize the temporary need of class con- c 
ee ; sibility and consideration. sciousness on the part of the worker as a means of t 
4 iF A socially enlightened government might have overcoming his class minority. They insist that P 
a ; enabled the wage-earning worker to attain social such class consciousness, no matter how tentative it b 
A equality, consideration and power by another route. may be, constitutes a betrayal of the national ideal. la 
at. It might have introduced a system of industrial and Yet in truth it is they who are betraying the na- P 
i | technical education which would have equipped the tional ideal. /For their misinterpretation of the Is 
| workers for positions of increased economic res- aims and necessities of organized labor and their a 
fst ponsibility and social consideration. The unan- blindness to the tendency of the wages system to a 
} swerable indictment against capitalism as an Amer- deny to the industrial worker a position of indi- Is 
ny ican institution is not that enterprising business men vidual independence and social dignity will, if it th 
4 ki seized and exploited the opportunities and power continues, prepare the way for a revolutionary class | C 
cr 


Ba which society placed at their disposal. It was nat- conflict. , 
; ural and even necessary that they should organize It remains to be seen whether the American de- cr 
production and distribution on a basis more profit- mocracy can escape such a calamity by a wise pre- 
able to themselves than to society. The offense vision. It cannot escape by carrying on its recent 


) against the American national welfare with which policy of physical and moral intimidation, for that ca 
we they are indictable is of a different kind. Itis their will accelerate rather than prevent the catastrophe. R 
blindness to the social penalties of their methods It cannot escape by welfare legislation, compulsory If 

ty of hiring, firing and paying labor and their refusal arbitration or any other expedient which ignores m 
i to make the technical and social education of their the need of the wage-earning workers for the in- an 
"i employees a charge upon business or upon the busi- dependence and dignity which must come from a 
ness man’s state. While boasting of their citizen- substantial economic power and social responsibil- pa 
is / ship in a commonwealth which abolished class dis- ity. It can only escape by crediting to the organized wi 
it tinctions, they deprived the typical wage-earner of workers a salutary social purpose which transcends or 
Bat sufficient leisure, sufficient remuneration and suff- class interests but which under the circumstances he 
Hie cient sense of security in his job to enable him to they cannot attain without class organization and an 
a assume a position of social responsibility and dig- consciousness. If this class organization and con- so 
oh nity,) His status as a wage-earner interfered with, sciousness is treated by good middle-class Amer- At 
Bi if it did not prevent, the kind of education which icans as disreputable and maleficent, it may develop th 
e | he needed to qualify him for citizenship in an equal- in a manner dangerous to social order. On the mi 
i itarian democracy./ The most notorious and naus- other hand with anything like fair and intelligent cla 
‘ ; eating example of this capitalist irresponsibility is treatment it will serve as a stage in the educational wi 
+ /the spectacle of the Steel Corporation working over adjustment of the wage-earner to society. It will cil 
$ fifty per cent of its employees twelve hours a day not mean in that event the subordination of the 
mi} or seven days a week and of denying them an Amer- American commonwealth to class domination but La 
| ican standard of living and then accusing them, rather its triumph over such domination through a TI 

' when they strike, of conspiring to destroy the gradual moral reconciliation among classes. of 
American Republic. A system which is capable of American progressives will remain divided into sec 
such hypocrisy is corrupt at the corey impotent factions and sects until they come to un- an 
i, Exploited by their employers and deserted by the derstand what an essential part progressivism must Ize 
i: state, the wage-earners had to educate themselves play in bringing about this adjustment. Organized bei 
ue in the only way they knew how—that is, by fighting labor cannot make the adjustment alone. If pro- La 
ie to obtain as a group the power and the independ- gressives do not interpret the movement as the ter 
) ence which society denied to them as individuals. march of a socially disfranchised class towards th: 
Such is the final significance of the trade-union larger opportunities, it is likely to become blindly th: 
movement and until the American national con-° and destructively pugnacious and will tend more Ch 
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and more to depend exclusively on direct action. 
But if American labor can obtain the candid, dis- 
criminating yet loyal support of a sufficiently num- 
erous group of liberals who belong to other classes, 
the consciousness of being understood and the new 
inter-class association will undoubtedly ameliorate 
its frequently harsh, suspicious and aggressive 
attitude. 

The progressives will testify to the possibility of 
creating a political democracy superior to class by 
themselves rising above class misunderstanding and 
prejudice. A large fraction of the English liberals 
have already assumed this attitude towards the 
labor movement. They have joined the Labor 
party and so created a fighting organization, which 
is the conscious political instrument of the social 
and industrial enfranchisement of the wage-earning 
and salaried worker. The American progressive 
is under a heavier obligation to adopt this course 
than the English liberal. For while the British 
Commonwealth has frankly recognized class dis- 
criminations, the complacent acceptance of such dis- 
criminations is peculiarly abhorrent to the Amer- 
ican national consciousness. 

That is the reason why as an American who 
called himself a reformer from 1890 to 1908, a 
Republican insurgent from 1908 to 1912, and since 
1912 a progressive, and who shared most of the 
mistakes and illusions of the reformers, insurgents 
and progressives, I shall vote for the Farmer-Labor 
candidate for the Presidency. The Farmer-Labor 
party is an attempt to unite the American workers, 
whether industrial or agricultural, whether by hand 
or brain, whether salaried or wage-earning as a 
homogeneous group which is capable of exercising 
and deserves to exercise its share of economic, 
social and political power. It seeks to adjust the 
American labor movement both to the interests of 
the other classes and to its place in a humane com- 
monwealth. A party which itself overcomes the 
class conflict is necessary to reconstruct a state 
which is capable of providing for the moral recon- 
ciliation of the classes. 

{ The arguments against voting for the Farmer- 
Labor candidate are numerous and formidable. 
The chief of them is that the new party is far more 
of an aspiration than a reality. It has failed to 
secure the support of any large number of farmers 
and laborers. It does not represent either organ- 
ized labor or the organized farmer. Instead of 
being supported by the American Federation of 
Labor, the leaders of that organization are its bit- 
terest enemies. Its platform includes some things 
that I should like to see omitted and omits much 
that I should like to see included. In voting for 
Christensen I shall vote for a group of principles 
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of which I do not wholly approve and for a plat- 
form which the existing party does not possess the 
administrative ability to carry into effect. 

| These serious drawbacks are traceable chiefly to 
one underlying cause. Practically all of the educa- 
tional groundwork in public opinion for a Farmer- 
Labor party still remains to be done.! Marxian 
Socialism has the advantage both of a definite creed 
and a Bible which focuses the convictions and emo- 
tions of its adherents. The British Labor party is 
built upon the experience of the British trades- 
union movement throughout three generations and 
upon over thirty years of the educational work of 
Sidney Webb and the other Fabians. The older 
parties in this country possess all the advantages 
of custom. Their tradition of seeking remedies for 
social maladies by means exclusively of direct gov- 
ernmental action is deeply rooted in the American 
political consciousness, and is taken for granted by 
the enormous majority of good American citizens. 
Nothing has happened to impair its authority. Thus 
the Farmer-Labor party is starting out to capture 
votes and become a political force in spite of the 
fact that only a small part of the American people 
is prepared to welcome and to understand its pro- 
posal to vindicate the deepest American social tra- 
dition of an equalitarian commonwealth by means 
not of disregarding but of recognizing and over- 
coming class dissensions. Before its formative idea 
can become politically effective it will need not only 
a more thorough, a more lucid and a more per- 
suasive presentation than it has yet received but a 
radical change of mental attitudes on the part of 
all the groups which the party seeks to unite—of 
organized labor, of the farmers and of the pro- 
gressive members of other classes. This chanye 
of attitude can hardly take place except as the result 
of supplementing the political coalition of the 
groups by an association among them for economic 
cooperation as consumers. 

Those who cast a vote for the Farmer-Labor 
candidates should not cherish illusions about the 
ability of the party to win easy and numerous fut- 
ure converts. Much as the new party needs votes, 
it needs even more than votes a candid understand- 
ing of the gulf which separates the formative idea 
upon which the party is built from the actual state 
of mind of the farmers, laborers and liberals whose 
cooperation is necessary to make it practically ef- 
fective. That gulf is wide and deep—as wide and 
deep as the class cleavage which the party recog- 
nizes and proposes to overcome. In this sense a 
vote for Christensen becomes pale with an unreality 
similar to the unreality which afflicts every attempt 
in this abominable election to give effective political 
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expression to the aspirations of a progressive to 
make his vote count on behalf of human liberation. 
But there is one merit in such a vote which to my 
mind is decisive in its favor. Plain as is the politic- 
al unreality to which the lack of antecedent pre- 
paration condemns the Farmer-Labor party as an 
expression of liberal aspiration, the party is born 
of a sound application of the traditional American 
ideal of a homogeneous equalitarian democracy to 
the existing facts of American economic and social 
life. It looks like the best way in 1920 of vindi- 
cating American nationality as an expression of an 
essentially ethical and humane ideal. I am thank- 
ful, consequently, to those people who have un- 
furled the new party flag and afforded me an op- 
portunity of saluting it. Although it floats over a 
castle in the air, it does not call for blood as does 
the red flag of socialism and it means more of the 
good which good Americans have meant by the 
Stars and Stripes than do the besmeared, tawdry 
and drooping flags of the Democratic and Repv- 
blican parties. To vote for it is only an expression 
of faith, but it is an expression of faith at a mo- 
ment when in my opinion the old parties afford the 
voter no opportunity of using his vote as an ex- 


pression of humane power. 
HERBERT CROLY. 


The Friendship that Failed 


N his front porch this sunny Sunday morn- 

ing, sits William E. Markley with clenched 

teeth reading his paper alone. Ordinarily I should 

be there with him. But this morning I am alone 

on my front porch reading my paper. Things have 
changed, worse the luck. 

For forty years Markley and I have sat on each 
other’s porches in pleasant accord. We have ex- 
changed ideas as we have exchanged help at hay- 
ing. In politics as in threshing Markley and I 
have been wellnigh indispensable to each other. 
But all that was before the 1920 campaign. This 
Sunday morning the chores are done and visiting 
time has come, but we sit on our respective porches 
alone. 

Let it not be supposed that Markley and I were 
political peas ina pod. The truth is, we were born 


political foes. Markley was baptized a Democrat. 


My sainted father was a Republican. I will say 
for Markley, and I claim the same for myself, 
that he was true to his inherited allegiance. There 
never was a more conscientious Democrat than 
Markley. He is, or till this summer was, the most 
reasonable man I ever knew. Yet I was not free 
in his presence to speak slightingly of the party of 
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Jefferson and Jackson. Markley will tell you, or 
would have told you a little while ago, that I, too, 
am a reasonable man. Yet he knew better than to 
lacerate my party susceptibilities. 

But goodness me, that made no difference to us 
as reasonable, honest-minded men. The mutual! 
consideration which this required was actually a 
help to our good relations. Having come to a 
perfect understanding as to each other’s political 
holy of holies, we were the more able to discuss 
political matters with the perfect sincerity and 
and frankness and logic which become sovereign 
American citizens. Qf course we did not always 
see matters the same. Occasionally, though not 
often, we voted differently. Living face to face, 
as we did, growing the same crops, wearing the 
same brand of overalls and driving the same model 
of Ford, our minds would tend to run together on 
matters of interest to us. But temperaments dif- 
fer, and the year when he as a true progressive 
Democrat gave his support to the Roosevelt elec- 
tors, I felt it my duty, as an Abraham Lincoln 
Republican, to dissent with the populists. But we 
enjoyed and respected each other none the less 
for that. 

We differed somewhat on the tariff. We agreed, 
of course, that the tariffs voted by Congress on 
the wheat and meat, which he raised and sold on 
the European market, was a species of bait for less 
literate fish than we confessed to being. I, how- 
ever, as a member of the historic party of protec- 
tion, was inclined to thorough-going free trade. 
With the help of Adam Smith I used to press him 
hard on that line. But Markley, faithful Demo- 
crat as he was, held that some little protection 
for the more infantile of our industries was still 
desirable. While we both voted for Grover Cleve- 
land on the tariff issue of 1888, he as a true Demo- 
crat, and I as a loyal Republican, there was al- 
ways that difference between us. But pshaw! We 
didn’t mind that. 

My farm was clear of debt and I had money 
in the bank in ’96. He, with his large family 
to support, was mortgaged, and no one owed him 
a cent. We came near to friction over free silver 
that year. As a member of the party which freed 
the slaves, I felt that I should be for the under-dog. 
Money was going up, making it hard for folks like 
Markley-who were in debt. I felt like joining Mr. 
Bryan in trying to cheapen it a bit. 

Markley argued with me that two wrongs would 
not make a right. It would be as hard, he said, 
for the laboring man to get his wages raised in 
keeping with a cheapened dollar as it would be 
for him to pay his mortgage with forty-cent wheat. 
There we stuck for a while. We spent a week be- 
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tween wheat sowing and corn husking talking it 
over, Finally we found a way out. He as a life- 
long Democrat would vote for McKinley and 
sound money, I as an emancipation Republican 
would vote for Bryan and the burdened debtor. It 
was the same as if we had stayed at home, but 
we had done our citizen's duty by voting the wisest 
we knew. 

From 1896 on, Markley and I moved down the 
lane of life harmonious as two birds in a nest. 
When Mr. Taft ran for the purpose of carrying 
out the Roosevelt policies and, as it later devel- 
oped, burying them, our two noses functioned pro- 
phetically as one. The election of 19i2 furnished, 
perhaps, the best example of the brotherly accord 
which lighted Markley’s steps and mine. It was a 
painful situation for me. I could not bring myself 
to speak as we sat on Markley’s porch that June 
afternoon looking over our Sunday papers. He 
broke the silence for me, finally, in a voice 
which was so very sympathetic that I could 
have wept. 

“IT know,” he said, “what your political ambition 
has been. It has been, as a true and loyal Republi- 
can, to have a chance to vote the Republican ticket 
once more before you die. Now you find yourself 
forced once more to vote for a Democrat. You 
will be unwilling by your vote to help the one dear 
half of your party destroy the other dear half. 
But be comforted; remember the rule you and I 
have always followed, that, even as the Lord loveth 
whom he chasteneth, so our devotion to our parties 
may be measured by the number of our votes 
against them, no less than by the number for 
them.” 

I was comforted then, and our friendship ran 
on like an Indian summer day through 1912 and 
then 1916. Our minds so merged that ever as be- 
fore he chastened while I rewarded, and I re- 
warded while he chastened. And so it came to 
this dark year of 1920, Now we sit, each on 
his own porch, each reading his own paper, and 
the frost lies on our hearts. After forty years of 
the sweetest reasonableness I ever saw in any man, 
Markley has become a blind partisan. There is no 
getting along with him. 

When Harding was nominated we did not say 
much. I could see he felt sorry for me, but all 
he said was, “There’s plenty of time.” We were 
absorbed just then in getting the new cooperative 
farmers’ store started and politics was not much 
on our minds. But when, early in the morning, 
the news came of the nomination of Cox, I hur- 
ried over to see whether I could give him first 
aid. 

Markley was in the yard hitching up to go to 
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the wheatfield. He had heard the news over the 
‘phone. His face, as he turned toward me, had 
a look I had never seen there before. It was the 
stiff mouthed look of a man who has made up his 
mind and who doesn’t intend to change, though all 
the facts in the universe tumble about his 
ears. 

“I am a Democrat,” was all he said, “and I 
am for Harding, of course.” 

I suppose I looked my disappointment, for he 
added, “It won’t do any good to discuss it. As 
a Democrat I have got to vote for Harding, and 
that’s the end of it.” He slapped his horses over 
the back with the lines and left me. 

For two months now I have been pleading with 
that man on bended knees. To me the case was 
from the first perfectly clear. As a faithful Re- 
publican there was nothing for me to do but to 
vote for Cox, Vote to make my party responsi- 
ble for a President who doesn’t know whether it’s 
himself or Reed Smoot or Will Hays who is 
to be President. I love my party too fondly 
for that. 

When I said that to Markley, he hurt my feel- 
ings for the first time in his life. He accused me 
of partisanship. He had finally consented to ex- 
plain further why he, as a Democrat, was so un- 
reasonably and fanatically bent on voting for 
Harding. 

“You know as well as I do,” he said, “that 
whichever of these mediocrities is elected, sewed up 
as they are, we are in for four years of misery. 
Whichever party wins with the gang now behind 
it is going to get the damnedest licking in 1924”"— 
I have seen Markley stalled in a mudhole and no 
chains, but had never before heard him swear— 
“that any party ever had. I ama Democrat. Do 
you suppose I want it to be my party that makes 
that fizzle and draws down the licking? Indeed 
not. I’m for Harding.” 

“It’s selfish of you,” I said. “I never saw such 
narrow partisanship.” 

“What of yourself?” he snapped. “Haven't you 
just said you love your party too much to want 
it to elect a jellyfish for President? You propose 
to put your old Republican party above your coun- 
try and vote for Cox. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

He was getting red in the face, so I went home 
sick of soul, and am there still. This morning I 
look across the road at Markley sitting on his 
porch alone with his teeth set, and I think how 
partisanship has at last parted my old friend and 
me, and I wish I could chase the whole herd of 
politicians down a steep place into the sea. 

WALTER Locke. 
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Farmer-Labor: The Project 


HE Farmer-Labor party starts frankly with 

the thought of man as worker. It does not 
order the execution of man as owner. It simply 
agrees with Lincoln that “Labor” is prior to 
“Capital.” 

It does not regard Lincoln as a European agi- 
tator. The first plank in its platform is ‘tone hun- 
dred per cent Americanism.” It does not mean the 
Americanism of those people who finance Ameri- 
canism as a means by which they hope to frustrate 
Lincoln.. It means the Americanism which with- 
out any financing sprang up on all those frontier 
farms on which man as owner was nothing un- 
less he first and last and all the time was also 
man as worker, 

The Farmer-Labor party admits the manifest 
existing truth that man can be both owner and 
worker. It does not rouse workers against owners, 
but the function of work against the function of 
ownership is a struggle to give the function of 
work its rightful prior place. 

Its logically rightful title is simply the Labor 
party. It inserts the word Farmer only for fear 
that otherwise some farmers might fancy them- 
selves excluded, It might with equal propriety in- 
sert the word accountant and the word engineer. 
It might also with the strictest regard for its prin- 
ciples insert the words“higher executive official.” 
Nothing would please it more than to give a little 
dinner to welcome to its ranks the president of the 
United Steel Corporation. | 

We believe that there is more happiness in the 
creative impulse and in the cooperative impulse 
than in the possessive impulse and in the impulse 
of authority and dominion. When we lay it down 
that Labor must be admitted to share in the man- 
agement of industry, and when we say that its share 
in that management must be an increasing share, 
and when we set no limit to the extent to which it 
may increase, we do not think that we are harming 
anybody. We think that we are benefiting every- 
body, or at least trying to do so, and trying with 
a spirit, with a final purpose which I for one am 
not ashamed to say that I justify principally out of 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ when he said: 

“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon them: but it shall not be so 
among you: but whosoever will be great among 
you let him be your minister, and whosoever will be 
chief among you let him be your servant.” 

In our view the persons who need emancipation 
are not simply the persons who are commonly call- 
ed workers, but also equally the persons who are 
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obliged to exercise the leadership of the workers 
through an authority and a dominion drawn solely 
from the personal possessors of the plant on which 
the workers work. Are those persons, are those 
personal possessors, now happy? They know they 
are not. Their faces confess that they are not. 
They are harried by fear. To keep their present 
sort of power they are driven to unending cruel- 
ties like Palmer’s treatment of deportees, and to 
unending absurdities like Mr. Sweet’s expulsion of 
duly elected legislators. Their consternation at 
once reveals their inward uneasiness, I notice calm 
peace nowadays only on two sorts of faces: faces 
set toward a religion which contemns personal pos- 
sessions and which tames the possessive impulse in 
the individual heart, and faces set toward a society 
in which the possessive impulse will be subordinat- 
ed by external institutions to the impulses of cre- 
ative and cooperative work present in every man 
and released by the triumph of man as worker, 

The Farmer-Labor party aims at peace, nuc wars 
Yet it definitely begins its agitation more in cer- 
tain social groups than in certain other social 
groups—among miners, for instance, more than 
among bankers. It does so because it has to. It 
has to begin with those human beings who most 
realize that they are workers. It hopes to build 
up among them a philosophy and a missionary 
philosophy of the function and destiny on earth of 
man as worker. 

In the convention of the Farmer-Labor party at 
Chicago one of the most active and respected dele- 
gates was a banker. He is as devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the party as any blast furnace tender could 
be. Perhaps he will convert some of his fellow 
bankers. But the Farmer-Labor party realizes 
that it will probably convert fifty-one per cent of the 
blast furnace tenders quite some time before it con- 
verts fifty-one per cent of the bankers. To that 
extent it resigns itself to being a class party. It 
consoles itself by reflecting that it is also, as the 
Republican party is not, and as the Democratic 
party is not, an anti-class party. 

’ The Republican party and the Democratic party 
are earnest accomplices in the steady perpetuation 
of the divisions between classes. They stand for 
keeping Capital the legal insider in industry and 
Labor the legal outsider.y [The Farmer-Labor par- 
ty aims to break down that barrier. It aims to 
take Labor into the inside of industry and to set 
it by legal right at the same table of management 
with Capital.’ It aims to diminish the separation | 
of the twe Classes by diminishing the present sep- | 
aration between their functions and therefore wi 
tween their psychologies. 
It backs man as worker to be the solvent of 
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that war and it backs him even in those in- 
dustries which may be owned by the state. The 
Farmer-Labor party is not a government owner- 
ship and operation party. For certain industries 
it favors government ownership, but it thereupon 
in those industries favors democratic operation. 
In the mind of the party the Plumb plan is an 
illustration of democratic operation. The Farmer- 
Labor party has no ambition to supplant the au- 
tocratic agents of private capital by the auto- 
cratic agents of colossal irresistible nationalized 
capital. In publicly owned industries as in pri- 
yately owned industries its central principle is an 
increasing share for all actual workers in the re- 
sponsibilities of management. 

It especially favors government ownership—or 
some sort of other public ownership—for public 
utilities and natural resources. It favors it also 
in many of those instrumentalities of commerce 


which together constitute the route between the , 


farmer and the consumer. It regards that route as 
in truth a sort of public highway and it thinks that 
many private toll gates should be removed from it. 

It observes that its members among owners of 
farms are not inclined toward class hostilities 
against laborers on farms. Those owners, whether 
they themselves are workers on their farms or not, 
are men in whom the idea of the central importance 
of man as worker is present. They accordingly at 
the convention of the Farmer-Labor party at Chi- 
cago were not merely allies but thoroughly col- 
leagues and comrades. They were as favorable as 
any trade unionist to the democratic operation of 
publicly owned industries and to the representa- 
tion of all workers in management in all industries. 
They realized indeed that in order to open and 
clear the route from farmer to consumer the farm- 
ers need the help of the trade unions. But they 
realized also in fact something immensely more. 
They realized that just as production on a farm is 
likely to be at its best when the man working it is 
also the owner of it, so production in any industry 
is likely to come to its best when the workers in 
it through a participation in management acquire 
the temperament of both the working man and 
the owning man. Here again, in the relations be- 
tween the producers of farm products and the 
producers of industrial products the Farmer-Labor 
party believes its philosophy to be a reconciliation 
and not on estrangement. 

But the Farmer-Labor party perhaps cannot say 
that it has a total philosophy. At any rate it can- 
not say that it has a philosophy of which it sees the 
end, It follows up its demand for Labor’s share 
in management by an immediately next sentence in 
which it says that this principle should be developed 
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through the lessons learned in the course of its ap- 
plication. The Farmer-Labor party starts with a 
certain definite thought and proceeds in a certain 
definite direction, but proceeds in that direction at 
an experimental pace. It feels certain only that 
man as owner must relinquish his legal right to 
sole management of industrial property. It feels 
certain that he must relinquish it whether his own- 
ership is through a private corporation or through 
a public governmental corporation. [n either case 
it asks that owners be obliged definitely to share 
their powers-of-control. It does not ask that their 
powers of control be extinguished. 

It knows that if the owners continue in their pres- 
ent courses they will themselves bring about a col- 
lapse of industry the rebuilding of which will then 
naturally not be committed to their hands. The 
Farmer-Labor party aspires—as indeed the So- 
cialist party also aspires—to prevent that collapse. 
The Socialist party has a philosophy of a new or- 
der entire. The Farmer-Labor party has a philo- 
sophy simply of a principle to be the growing point 
of a new order. The Farmer-Labor party wants 
to plant that principle in the existing order and 
then let it grow into whatever new order may be 
developed through the ensuing relations between 
an ownership shorn of autocracy and working staffs 
raised to responsibility. 

That is its project. It follows necessarily that 
the Farmer-Labor party is without reservations in 
favor of full civil liberties at home and of full na- 
tional liberties everywhere abroad. It does not ask 
Great Britain to get out of Ireland without asking 
the United States to get out of Haiti. It is sus- 
picious of a League of Nations which does not 
seem to inspire its members to get out of the terri- 
tories of other nations. It does not believe that 
any League of Nations can stop wars, as long as 
the dominant psychology of nations gives a priori- 
ty to man as owner over man as worker and follows 
man as owner and as investor and as foreign in- 
vestor into forever new imperialisms amidst for- 
ever new quarrels of rivalry in ownership and jeal- 
ousy in greatness of dominion. 

Against those manifestly unchristian and vulgar 
ideals, against the bloody beckonings of the pos- 
sessive sense abroad and against the growing savag- 
ery of the possessive sense at home, the Farmer- 
Labor party raises the ideal of institutions increas- 
ingly penetrated by man the worker, man the pro- 
ducer, man not living by dominion of personal 
possessions over other men, but by cooperation 
with them in a common creative endeavor on an 
equality of personality. That equality before the 
altar is religion, That equality in the world is 
peace. So I see it. WILt1AM Harp. 








After the Play 


T is not extraordinary that Bernard Shaw should give 
Heartbreak House to the Theatre Guild for its ap- 
proaching American production. The Theatre Guild has 
shown what can be done when sound intelligence is de- 
voted to theatrical production, and it has earned the kind 
of preference that Shaw has given it. The two Ervine plays 
are the finest feathers in the cap of the Theatre Guild, 
Inc. Both John Ferguson and Jane Clegg were produced 
in Europe without making the slightest impression. ‘The 
New York performances showed what could be done with 
the very same material. They were splendid performances. 
‘They lifted the two plays into high conspicuousness, and 
held them there until their fortune was made. This kind 
of success took a combination of discernments in play-choos- 
ing and actor-selecting and scenic art and play production 
which everyone knows to be rare and valuable. And there 
was nothing finicky about these triumphs of the Theatre 
Guild. ‘They were broad, popular triumphs. 

I doubt if the newest production by the Theatre Guild, 
David Pinski’s comedy The Treasure, has got the stuff 
of which such triumphs are made. It does not need Mr. 
Pinski’s letter reprinted in the program to show that the 
play inspires great expectations in the author, Professor 
George P. Baker, Mr. Reicher who produces it, and others. 
The very fact that the Theatre Guild has put it on the 
stage is sufficient warrant that the enterprise is artistically 
serious. But while this fact is almost enough to make one 
ready to perjure oneself, and while David Pinski is just 
the kind of creator whom America should support and 
eucourage, The Treasure is a comedy that seems to me 
Me psychologically deficient, and on this account I do not be- 
f | lieve it will succeed. 

The Treasure is a Jewish comedy translated from the 
Yiddish by Ludwig Lewisohn. Its scene is, I suppose, 

Slavonic Jewry. The household is that of Chone, an elder- 
uid ly grave-digger, who has two children, Judke a male youth 
at and Tille a female youth. ‘Tille is not so much a person 
as a type of succulent young femininity. She is not a 
personality perceived and penetrated but an exemplar of 
the great sexual platitude, an animal looking for a mate 
and not too delicate about it, eager to adorn herself and 
swimming in an ocean of day-dreams. Opposed to this 
embodied instinct is the ritualistic Jewish mother, also a 
type. She reads the Lamentations while her daughter sits 
in the window and dreams of courtship—a window from 
which the young girl sees only mourners and funerals and 
death-in-life. 

The catalytic agent in this play is the treasure. It is 
oe : an actual or rather hypothetical treasure discovered by 
§ 4 Judke, the half-witted son. It appears that Judke has gone 
br out to bury his dog and in digging the grave has upturned 
‘, a “treasure,” the first fruits of which he yields to his sister 
+e, —a handful of gold imperials. The idiot boy cannot tell, 

; or will not tell, where the rest of the treasure is. The 

mother shrieks at him and the father roars at him but the 
idjot can only whimper and chortle unintelligibly, and 

: meanwhile the sister grabs for herself the first handful 
a of imperials and fends off her greedy father with the bribe 
ie of a few actual coins. 

Hie The comedy of greed is thus launched in the grave-dig- 
The daughter extends it immediately by 
She wants pretty 
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the news of the “treasure” all through the city; she comes 
home in lovely raiment, prancing with pride. Before her 
father or her mother can adjust themselves to thei, 
dazzling daughter, the community begins to beat a track 
to the grave-digger’s hut, all excited about the “treasure.” 
The hard cash squandered by the daughter has had an in. 
stantaneous and amazing effect. 

Granted a certain pleasure in the situation thus created 
by the young woman, the performances of the community 
can hardly fail to be amusing. ‘The marriage broker js 
only the most obvious comedic figure. Besides this gentle- 
man subservient to the “treasure,” there come the sonorous 
president of the community, the solicitous members of the 
society for providing dowries for poor maidens, the ac- 
quisitive members of the society for the care of the sick. 
«ind of course there arrive the lawyer to dispute the title 
to the “treasure,” and the owner of the land on which 
the great fortune was found who joins with the president 
of the community in asserting his claim to a portion of the 
estate. ‘These worshippers of the golden calf are portrayed 
with broad humor by Mr. Pinski. He sets them off against 
the poor bewildered grave-digger who lies in bed protest- 
ing his ignorance, with the idiot-boy laughing immoderate- 
ly in the background like a sardonic chorus of the gods. 

When the grave-digger convinces his greedy neighbors 
that he knows no more than they do as to the whereabouts 
of the treasure, the allurement of the fortune really begins. 
judke cannot lead them to it, but it seems fairly certain 
that he was burying his dog in the graveyard, and late at 
night the entire community goes out to the graveyard to 
search for this hidden gold. Pinski makes the idiot the 
agent of his harshest satire in this last riot in the grave- 
yard, which is most picturesquely staged. The heads of 
the community first promise to restore Chone as grave- 
digger in spite of the appointment of his successor. ‘This 
trivial injustice is nothing to the antics which these heads 
of the community perform under the jeering direction of 
the idiot. At last, after the bourgeoisie has completely de- 
based itself to earn the “treasure,” the “treasure” is re- 
vealed in a corner of the graveyard—four additional im- 
perials. 

It is a crushing joke, but, as I see it, too crushing. A 
community so completely deluded as this of Pinski’s passes 
vut of the social region of comedy into the barbarian re- 
gion of farce. To hear corrective laughter from the half- 
witted is, if you like, bitterly humorous. The only sane 
man in this comedy is the satiric booby. But when the joke 
has been thoroughly exploited it is, in the end, a joke. 

Self-interest in human nature is not so crassly exercised, 
is more personal and differentiated, than this broadside 
suggests. I cannot help feeling that Pinski’s perception 
is too intellectualized, too inflexible, too hard, too gritty. 
The essence of comedy is eager psychological discrimina- 
tiveness, a discriminativeness of which The Treasure gives 
no signs. Had the acting of Tille been less strident, the 
feeling of human variety might have been greater. But 
the stridency of all the acting except Mr. Digges’ pressed 
the edge of The Treasure too hard on my imagination. 
Does Pinski really mistake this extra-crude cynicism for 
comedic candor? It is roughly effective as a jest but it 
isn’t the vision that touches the core of human nature. And 
as for its special Jewish flavor, its trueness to the Ghetto, 
I can only take that on faith—a faith which, by the hack- 
neyed low-comedy German accent of some of the actors, 


is unpleasantly disturbed. 
F. H. 
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As a Wise Man Sees Us 


Character and Opinion in the United States, by George 
Santayana. New York: Scribners. 


Y the usual criteria, America may justly claim Pro- 

fessor Santayana as her own. Through forty years, 
with some intervals, he lived among us—and have we 
ever needed a tenth of forty years to put the stamp of 
Americanism on a man? Yet Santayana has remained to 
this day alien as he was when he first touched American 
soil. The first requirement upon those who would be 
Americans is a renunciation of loyalties, and Santayana’s 
loyalties were directed to a system of culture too precious 
for renunciation, and besides, essentially a part of his 
existence. And so he writes of America as one of the 
long line of distinguished foreign observers who have 
helped us to understand ourselves. Character and Opinion, 
he tells us is composed for the most part of lectures 
originally addressed to British audiences. Those audiences 
were no doubt illuminated, but there is far greater profit 
in them for the American reader. A clearer-sighted or 
wiser observer never wrote about America. 

Nor has any observer written of America with greater 
friendliness and sympathy. There is in America, he writes, 
“much forgetfulness, much callow disrespect for what is 
past or alien; but there is a fund of vigor, goodness and 
hope such as no nation ever possessed before.” “It is a 
fearless people, and free from malice, as you might see in 
their eyes and gestures, even if their conduct did not 
prove it.” “If it were given me to look into the depths 
of a man’s heart, and I did not find goodwill at the bot- 
tom I should say without hesitation, You are not an Ameri- 
can.” That is a measure of praise sufficient to make even 
the chauvinistic reader accept with good grace the author’s 
adverse judgments, which penetrate equally to the heart 
of our national character, although they are expressed in 
terms so urbane and kindly that they seem at first glance 
hardly to touch us. We are young, very young, and there 
is much that is rather childish and innocent about us. So 
eur delight in mere bigness. That is not really material- 
ism. “It is the fisherman’s joy in a big haul, the good 
uses of which he can take for granted.” Our optimism, 
kindness and goodwill run the risk of growing into a 
habit of doting on everything. The good American is 
rather overfreighted with subjects that are sacred. And 
“trite and rigid bits of morality and religion, with much 
seemly and antique political lore, remain axiomatic in the 
American, as in the mind of a child; he may carry all 
this about with an unquestioning familiarity which does 
not comport understanding.” We are possessed of an ad- 
mirable devotion to liberty—or rather “English liberty” 
—but “there is no country which lives under more over- 
powering compulsions. . . . Even what is best in American 
life is compulsory—the idealism, the zeal, the beautiful 
happy unison of its great moments. You must wave, you 
must cheer, you must push with the irresistible crowd ; 
otherwise you will feel like a traitor, a soulless outcast, a 
deserted ship high and dry on the shore.” “America is 
all one prairie, swept by an universal tornado.” 

We are free in our daily lives, so long as we observe 
the prohibitions and yield obedience to the compulsions of 
our democracy. . But in the domain of the intellect have 
we not a less confined freedom, we who have cast out au- 
thority and buried the past? No; democratic optimism 


has set up its organs of constraint also in this domain. 
It is nothing new that the dice of thought should be load- 
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ed; that has been true ever since the time of the Greeks, 
It is not alone in America that “in conservative schools 
the student learned and tried to fathom the received solu- 
tions; in liberal schools he was perhaps invited to seek solu- 
tions of his own, but still to the old questions.” But it is 
hardly possible to reject Santayana’s implication that in 
America freedom of inquiry has been even more provisional 
than elsewhere. Philosophy with us remained almost com- 
pletely subordinate to theology until recently. There was 
something free in the Transcendentalist epoch, but that 
“was all a harvest of leaves; these worthies had an ex- 
purgated and barren conception of life.” And even the 
great period of the Harvard School of Philosophy, when 
Santayana worked beside Royce and James and the rest 
to awaken America to the worth of philosophy—was 
it really more than a harvest of leaves, however rich 
and gorgeous? Santayana’s reader will undoubtedly 
find it difficult to assure himself that the fruits were 
substantial. 

The dice were loaded against free speculation, by the 
very fact that the philosophers were grouped in a uni- 
versity. Such a position is favorable to philosophy when 
“it is expected to be a reasoned defense of some funded 
inspiration.” That was not the conscious expectation of 
Harvard. “But corporate bodies are like persons, long 
vaguely swayed by early impressions they may have for- 
gotten.” And Harvard had been founded to rear Puritan 
divines. The position of the University in the community 
made the philosophers’ sense of social responsibility acute. 
“They were invited to be at once genuine philosophers and 
popular professors.” They were bound “by two different 
responsibilities, that of describing things as they are, and 
that of finding them propitious to certain preconceived 
human desires.”” They had to observe the prohibitions and 
yield to the compulsions of the existing American scheme 
of life, not because of any definable external requirement 
but because they were Americans, subject to the principles 
of their nation and the rules implicit in their moral 
function. 


Could that have been true of a spirit so frank and brave 
as that of William James, of a spirit so bold and challeng- 
ing as that of Royce? Essentially, it was, as Santayana 
shows quite clearly in two of his most remarkable chapters: 
“James fell in with the hortatory tradition of college sages ; 
he turned his psychology, whenever he could do so honest- 
ly, to purposes of edification; and his little sermons on 
habit, on will, on faith, and this on the latent capacities 
of men, were fine and stirring and just the sermons to 
preach to the young Christian soldiers. . . . He seems to 
have felt sure that certain thoughts and hopes—those 
familiar to a liberal Protestantism—were every man’s 
true friends in life.” Always a little bias, and in favor 
of the good life as conceived by democratic America. As 
for Royce “he passed for an eminent logician, because he 
was dialectical and fearless in argument and delighted in 
the play of formal relations . . . but all this show of logic 
was but a screen for his heart, and in his heart there was 
no clearness.” He could invent a new proof of the exist- 
ence of God, but he could not wring himself free from the 
necessity of reconciling Protestant morality with his meta- 
physical religion. 

I do not pretend to do justice to Santayana’s essays on 
James and Royce; neither do I think that he does them 
full justice. There was vastly more in them than would 
seem to comport with such contradictions at the heart of 
their thinking. In another connection Santayana remarks 
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that “Comparison is the expedient of those who can not 
reach the heart of the things compared. . . . In reality, at 
the centre of every natural being there is something indi- 
vidual and incommensurable.” Neither does critical analy- 
sis reach the individual and incommensurable that make up 
the central reality of figures like James and Royce. But 
granting this does not weaken Santayana’s central position. 
Americans, from the day laborer to the philosopher, are 
pretty thoroughly permeated and controlled by common 
conventions and values which are in turn derived from a 
conception of the good life satisfying to a nation that is 
immature. : 

But what of the future? In the realm of philosophy, a 
new school is coming up which does not share the moral 
preconceptions of Puritan New England, and responds the 
more harmoniously to the characteristic American spirit. 
It is nearer to the democracy and farther from the cul- 
tural tradition of the ages. But the American spirit itself 
—is that a permanency? Santayana does not risk prophecy, 
unless prophecy may be inferred from his final and most 
brilliant chapter on English liberty. 

English liberty is a unique possession of England and 
America, something not at all to be confused with the 
absolute liberty for which the Greeks died at Thermopylae 
and martyrs untold have suffered since. English liberty 
is the spirit of live and let live, its essence is free coopera- 
tion. It rests on the assumptions that at bottom all have 
the same interests, and that each has a plastic nature that 
can accommodate itself to the will of the rest. In 
the spirit of English liberty, the minority yields grace- 
fully to the majority, and the majority has no inclination 
to fix conditions under which the minority can not 
live. 

Two conditions are essential to the practice of English 
liberty, a plastic, groping habit of mind, and an environ- 
ment in which there is a fair approach to equality and 
a community of vital interests. Anglo-Saxondom, according 
to Santayana, has the proper habit of mind. Widely dif- 
fused private property meets the environmental require- 
ment. So long as neither party striving for power threatens 
the vital interest of property, the property owner will 
take defeat at the polls with equanimity. But suppose that 
a powerful party set out to abolish property? ‘The fight 
against it would not wear the aspect of a political settle- 
ment under conditions of English liberty. And according 
to Santayana’s view, if the attack on property succeeded, 
English liberty would be gone forever. Not that he 
despairs, for though civilization perish, still the earth can 
not lose its youth and that is what chiefly matters. 

Yet English liberty, as Santayana paints it, is a thing 
too excellent to destroy without regret. It may indeed 
be shallow and commonplace. Great emotions do not rise 
under it. It does not inspire art nor deeds of magnificence. 
But it fosters mutual aid, and love, and the frankness and 
generosity that make America great. Santayana, it will 
be seen, idealizes English liberty, at least as it reveals 
itself in America. He is a poet of light, with no eye for 
such smudges as Ku Klux, the Bloody Shirt, Judge Lynch; 
tar and feathers, bull pens, Palmer and Burleson. Quali- 
fied as any judgment of English liberty must be, it was 
an excellent thing. But its fundamental conditions recede 
farther from fulfillment, day by day. The America of 
Santayana’s ideal is receding with it, to be succeeded by 
a better, if Americans have the courage and good will 
Santayana grants them. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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The Island of Sheep 


The Island of Sheep, by Cadmus and Harmonia. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ECIPE: Take a Highland landowner, a Scotch min. 

ister, a journalist of the Nation sort, a conservative, 
a liberal lawyer, the wife of a liberal ex-minister, a labor- 
leader or two, an imperialist, a parliamentary tactician, , 
French general, a captain of industry, an American poli- 
tician, an American lady resident in England, a sweet 
young English girl for sentiment, and a few miscellaneous 
men and women for audience and chorus; mix all these 
into a house-party at a country-house on an island off the 
Scotch coast; set them to discuss over their meals, and in 
their comings and goings, every controversial topic from 
democracy to the League of Nations, from the morals of 
the liberal party to the incurable idealism of the English, 
from Ireland to President Wilson, from the aims ot labor 
to the religiosity of America; season with some shrewd 
comments on men and affairs (such as “liberty is too 
precious a thing for fools to paw”)+—and you have the in- 
gredients for a political dialogue which will agreeably 
entertain, and even instruct you on a hot summer after- 
noon. 

If you pride yourself on your inside acquaintance with 
British politics, you can add to your pleasure by guessing 
at the originals of the various characters and at the identity 
of “Cadmus and Harmonia.” As a matter of fact, char- 
acterization is the authors’ weakest point. Their style is 
too fluent, too uniform. Opinions are well contrasted, 
but the individualities of the speakers are lost in the mono- 
tony, in the rhythm and vocabulary of their utterance. 
The authors’ skill, in this respect, does not go much beyond 
making a labor-leader drop his h’s. Two of the ladies are 
described as “libertines in speech,” but the most blameless 
curate might listen to them without blushing. 

The only characters which stand out with any individu- 
ality are the two labor leaders and the Scotch minister 
who, having been a fighting chaplain in the war, has re- 
turned to his scholarship, his fishing, and his preaching. It 
is not hard to see that these three are the mouthpieces of 
the authors’ own views. 

The conversation among the members of the party is 
a fair sample of the cross-currents of political thought in 
Great Britain after the war. The main theme, to which 
the talk returns from every digression into religion, im- 
perialism, political principles (or the lack of them), is 
always labor: its attitude, its aspirations, its future. The 
methods of its leaders are freely criticized. “I'd be for 
the Labor party tomorrow if it would buck up and reform 
its stable. It isn’t the horses that’s to blame; it’s the poor 
stamp of jock,” remarks one of the characters. But the 
other side of the picture is not forgotten: the fact that, 
like everyone else, labor is groping its way to a clear un- 
derstanding of its own views and of the means for their 
realization; that its demand for industrial self-government 
and a fuller share in the best life is fundamentally just; 
that anger, ignorance, suspicion make men hard. to lead 
along a path of wisdom and moderation. Not unfittingly, 
one of the labor leaders is made to remark that, “The 
only hope for democracy is to make it an aristocracy,” 
which comes on the top of the minister’s declaration that 
“democracy is the most brittle thing and can be maintained 
only by constant watchfulness and sacrifice.” And this is 
the note on which the dialogue ends: “I ask for the work- 
ers something far bigger than ordinary wage: and power. 
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A NEW World 
‘You Have Never Se 
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Are You Out of Touch With the New World of Today? Are 
You Keeping Pace With the World’s Affairs? Read Here 
About a Wonderful New Idea--and How It Serves You! 


Have you seen the world as it looks today? The old 
world no longer exists—vast changes have taken place in 
every quarter of the globe. Today we are living in a NEW 
world! 


The greatest war in history, and the Peace Treaty, and 
its resultant tremendous social, economic and other changes, 
have practically turned the whole world upside down. They 
have wiped out our former maps—altered the face of con- 
tinents, changed the status of territories everywhere—up- 
set the entire world situation. 


Besides these forces, there have been other epoch-making 
forces at work revising the map of the world. Recent ex- 
plorations, unprecedented expansions in commence and in- 


Do you know what has been added to our geographical 
knowledge of the world by the explorations of Stefansson, 
Stutk, and McMillan in the Arctic, of Smuts in Africa, of 
Rondo in Brazil? 

Do you know how commerce has opened new routes of 
communication, built great new railroads in Alaska, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, Asia, South America? 

Do you know how many new industrial cities have sprung 
up in the United States? 

Do you know the new Europe that has come out of the 
war—with all the changes in boundaries, the new nations 
that have been born, the internationalized cities, the terri- 
tories that are under plebiscites? 

And now, through a wonderful New Kind of Atlas, has 
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* edvances in commerce, of new discoveries 


dustry, political upheavals—all have left their marks in come to you the opportunity to keep pace with the world’s 


every part of the globe. 


changes. 


A Wonderful New Kind of Atlas 


F the world never changed, no atlas 
would ever grow out-of-date. But with 


of the National City Bank of New York, 





the rapid march of current events even 
new atlases must soon become obsolete. The 
NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf Atlas is the 
only atlas that keeps pace with the world, 
because we made it— 


Loose-Leaf! 


The New World Loose-Leaf Atlas repre- 
sents a distinct advance in the science of 
atlas production. Never before has an atlas 
been made that could be kept up-to-date. 
Never before has the loose-leaf principle 
been applied to an atlas. 





It is the only method by which atlases 
can be kept permanently abreast of develop- 
ments, of changes political and economic, of 


and explorations. 


Keep Pace With the World 


The NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS 

ings you a wealth of new information 
about every place in the world—it shows in 
detail every country of the earth—every 
political division. And in addition it gives 
a vast fund of interesting facts dealing with 
such features as climate, vegetation, natural 
resources, trade routes, races, population, 
history. Here are four hundred big pages 
of maps (13% inches by 19% inches) and 
index, four hund: pages of timely, auth- 
entic, comprehensive knowledge about the 
world of today. 


You need this wonderful new kind of 
Atlas now-—to keep in touch with the big 
world issues—to understand internation- 


al affairs, to read your newspaper in- will mean to you! 






















most attractive 
with the orld” 


will receive the booklet 


and 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Dept. 21TA Chicago, Ill. 





Map Service Free For Two Years 


For every change that is made, a new map will be 
furnished, and for two years we will furnish these 
maps without charge. 


Twice yearly, as the publishers have made new 
maps to conform to new conditions, they will be sent 
to those who own the New World Loose-Leaf Atlas. 
All that is necessary to bring the atlas up-to-date is to 
put the new maps in the binder. Think what this 
As Mr. O. P. Austin, Statistician 


you 
We will ladly send you a copy of “Keeping Pace 
without any cost or obligation — 
your part. Simply send the coupon below, and you 
by return mail. Let us 
fageest that you do this now, while the matter is | 
before you, as you do not want to overlook the op-, gation on my part, the new booklet, 
portunity of learning about this wonderful New Kind 
of —, and how only $1 puts it into your home 
monthly yments quickly make it yours. | . 
Send no money. ust mail coupon sow for this Et SC ees Dee ae 
valuable booklet, “Keeping Pace 


says, “Seldom a day passes that I do not 
use this Atlas in my office work, and these 
particular (new) maps I have found very 
useful, and must have them to keep the 
copy which is in my office down to date 
I am a great believer in the ‘Loose-Leaf’ 
systerr..” 








After the first two-year period New 
World Loose-Leaf Atlas owners can pur- 
chase this always up-to-date map service for 
a very nominal sum, thus insuring perman- 
ence to their atlas. 


Here is the atlas you have been waiting 
for—the atlas that shows the new order 
that has been reconstructed out of the chaos 
of war. You need no longer be without an 
up-to-date atlas, and you need not wait until 
additional settlements have been made in 


telligently—to carry on conversation with well-inform- the map, for this big New Kind of Atlas 
ed people. You need. it to broaden your business out- : big 
look—to follow the course of trade at home and 
abroad. Children need it to visualize history and the occur. 
great war—to learn about the new world of today. 
And you will need this Atlas im the future to keep 
you informed of the world changes everywhere which 
will be recorded by the Up-to-Date Map Service. 


keeps pace with the world—shows changes 
in the map whenever and wherever they 


A Permanent Investment in Kowledge 


You will never have to throw this atlas 
away. It can always be kept up-to-date. It 
keeps you constantly informed of what is go- 
ing on in the world. It enables you to inter- 
pret current events—it gives you a timely 

p of the national and international 
issues of the day—it enables you to talk 
intelligently about the present situation in 
foreign lands. 


No home should be without the NEW 
WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS—it is a won- 
derful help to every one who wants to keep 
informed of what is going on in the world. 
Let us tell rm ALL about this wonderful, 
large-sized Atlas. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate idea of what the NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS 
is and all that it contains, of the waluable, special features it offers to every-one wishing to keep pace 
with the world—in history, economics, business and trade and international expansion. But a handsome 
booklet has been prepared which tells the whole fascinating story. It is profusely illustrated and is full 
of interesting facts, and you will find it one of the —_— 


have ever seen or read. | 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Dept. 21TA Chicago, Ill. 
Kindly send me, without cost or obli- 


“Keeping Pace with the World.” 


ith the World.” | 
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I want them to have the wages of the spirit and power over 
their own souls. . . . There’s only one key to all our prob- 
lems today, and that is to give the workers the same treas- 
ures of knowledge that hitherto have belonged only to the 
few. Then you- will make our democracy safe for the 
world, for you will have made it an aristocracy. ... I 
tell you that I have known poor men who spent their 
evenings with Plato and their scanty holidays with the 
great poets. There’s a thirst abroad, a divine thirst, and 
the quenching of it is the finest task before us. Give the 
worker all the technical training he wants, but don’t deny 
him the humanities, for without them he can never be a 
citizen. . . . Think of what you can make of him. Not 
culture in the trashy sense, but the wise mind and the keen 
spirit. He lives close to reality, so you needn’t fear that 
he will become a pedant. You will make your academies 
better places, for you will let the winds of the world blow 
through them, when you open them to the Many instead 
of the Few, and you will make a great nation, for the 


Many will be also the Best.” 


So far as Cadmus and Harmonia have a message for 
their generation, this is it. And for the wisdom and 
humanity of it we may perhaps forgive them the appalling 
bathos of making the speaker slip away from the company 
which is still under the spell of his words, to “go for a 
walk with Phyllis in the garden.” 

R. F. A. H. 


The Case for Capitalism 


The Case for Capitalism, by Hartley Withers. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


UPPOSE that down to the present time mankind had 
lived under the various conceivable forms of commun- 
ism and socialism ; would it not have been easy for agitators 
possessed of the historical learning of Karl Marx, the in- 
dustry of the Webbs and the wit of Bernard Shaw to draw 
up an ideal capitalistic state so entrancing as to make all 
generous souls long to realize it, by bloody revolution if 
necessary? ‘That ideal state, to be sure, would not look 
much like the capitalism of today. Everything in the ideal 
state would be deduced logically from the essential prin- 
ciples. Nothing could be less true of capitalism as we 
know it. 

The capitalism which Mr. Withers sets out to defend 
stands about halfway between the actuality and a figment 
of roseate imagination. He talks about banks and rail- 
ways, about the claims of labor and the facts of increased 
production since the Middle Ages, and thus convinces you 
that he did not gather his facts exclusively from the moon. 
But observe this moonshine: “Capitalism leaves the question 
(of value) to be decided by competition, so putting the 
ultimate decision concerning the price of any article of 
common use into the hands of the consumer.” And this: 
“In the first place, there is (in capitalism) the moral ad- 
vantage involved by individual choice and responsibility 
which make men and women of us, while grandmotherly 
regulations under State or Guild monopoly would make us 
into machines.” Mr. Withers does not admit any of the 
facts of monopoly into his ideal capitalistic state. He re- 
fuses to know anything about price fixing committees, about 
wants and values created by advertising, about men who 
feel that they are working for “the boss,” not for them- 
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selves. By omitting about all the vices of which real capi- 
talism stands convicted, he succeeds in making it 
contrast favorably with communism and guild socialism, 
pictured as he pictures them in the darkest colors he can 
command. 

That sort of thing went very well before the war. It 
was sold at a high price in most colleges under the name 
of “Critique of Socialism.” To men who pride themselves 
on their imperviousness to new ideas and their immunity to 
facts, Mr. Withers’s book will give real pleasure. It will 
prove disappointing to those who recognize the fact that 
capitalism, as we know it, is seriously challenged by the 
times, and who wish light on the question whether capital- 
ism can not gain a new hold on life through the excision of 
the ulcers that have eaten into its tissues through a century 
of laissez-faire. On such questions the light of Withers 


is foggy darkness. 
A. J. 


A Shell-Shock Novel 


Peter Jameson, by Gilbert Frankau. New York: 4. 
A. Knopf. 


ETER JAMESON belongs to the large class of 

what may fairly be called shell-shock novels. The 
author’s nerves are still raw and quivering from the ef- 
fects of the War. His sense of proportion is lost; his 
characters are flat and unnatural; his style is affected and 
grandiloquent. 

Peter Jameson is a hustling, aggressive English business- 
man, completely absorbed in the management of a tobacco 
business. He and his wife, Patricia, have never made any 
pretense of being in love with each other. The War liqui- 
dates this domestic problem instantaneously. Peter enlists. 
Straightway his wife falls madly in love with him, nurses 
him through a mental breakdown, and finally wins his 
full devotion in return. 

Mr. Frankau dedicates his novel to “the average man 
and woman of the English-speaking peoples.” It faithfully 
presents the viewpoint of a distinctly sub-average British 
officer, limited at every turn by obsessions of military and 
social caste. Mr. Frankau seems to share Mr. Coningsby 
Dawson’s conviction that the War was won by a select 
group of British combat officers, with some casual assist- 
ance from the men, and in the face of manifold sins and 
blunders on the part of Parliament, the staff officers, labor 
and the profiteers. 

The vivid battle descriptions that are the best part of the 
book cannot atone for its essential narrowness and shallow- 
ness, for its manifold defects of thought and style, for its 
systematic glorification of hates and follies and prejudices 
that were scarcely excusable even in the heat of the con- 
flict. Peter Jameson is the product of a mind still in- 
flamed by the fever of war. 


W. H. C. 








Contributors 


Watter Locke is editorial writer on the Nebraska State 
Journal, a newspaper whose genuine progressivism 
long antedated the formation of the Progressive party 
and has since survived unabated. 
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— 
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Oriental Languages (Arabic, Persian, Hindustanee, etc.) 
taught by Professor M. M. Sadiq, Missioner of Ahmadia 
Movement in Islam—3$73 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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sete it about time to subscribe to 
the one magazine in America that 
can bring you the art and literature 


of to-day? THE DIAL for Novem- 


ber will contain among other things: 


The Possibility of a Poetic Drama T. S. Eliot. 
Twelve Poems William Butler Y eats. 
Walt Whitman’s Love Affairs Emory Holloway. 
Hungarian Night, A Story Paul Morand. 
How Heélouise Passed the Winter of 1117 

George Moore. 
Psychological Reflections 
Belphégor (Serial) 
Three Poems 


The Island of Paris (October’s resumé) 
Ezra Pound. 


Remy de Gourmont. 
Julien Benda. 
H. D. 


Reviews of art and music by 
Henry McBride and Paul Rosenfeld. 


Book reviews by Robert Morss Lovett, Robert 
Bridges, and others. 


Illustrations by Arthur P. Davies, Albert Sterner, 
Lipschitz, Gropper. 


Subscribe now; the price goes up 
January Ist. 





The Dial, 152 West i3th St., N. Y. City 


: Enclosed please find $4 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 
IDEALS 


NGLISH publicists have recently professed 

to be concerned at the possible withdrawal 
of America from participation in European af- 
fairs. 


HEY do not always realize that the ideals 

which animated the Allied powers during 
the war seem to have clouded in the scramble of 
peace. 


NSTEAD of self determination for small na- 
I tions and openness and fair dealing between 
countries, appear the parcelling out of areas with- 
out respect to nationality and the chicanery of 
secret treaties. 


Che 


Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY EDITION 


affords an insight into the views of that thinking section 
of the European public which holds no brief for imperial- 
istic designs in international affairs or capitalistic projects 
in domestic policies. 


For the hundred years of its existence The Guardian in 
Europe has been the unflinching advocate of liberal policies 
both in international as well as in domestic matters. 


Today its independent attitude towards the complex ques- 
tions agitating the world provides an illuminating con- 
trast to the general approbation given by the European 
press to the continuance of pre-war diplomacy. 


By providing reliable information on topics abroad, the 
Weekly will better enable thinking Americans to appraise 
men’s new aspirations and ideals the world over, intelli- 
gently and without prejudice. 





Use coupon below 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. N. R., 2205 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription te THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the current 
issue. 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized train- 
ing has done in the develop- 
ment of workers. 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll opera- 
tors, equipment installers, 
electrolysis engineers, trouble 
hunters, line repairmen, test 
table operators, chief opera- 
tors, contract agents, building 
engineers, line installers, ex- 
change repairmen, plant in- 
spectors, trouble operators, 


fundamental plan engineers, 
draftsmen, estimate clerks, 


exchange operators, cable 
testmen, equipment inspec- 


Training For Se 









=~ ; 
ice 
tors, wire chiefs, traffic engi- 
neers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install- 


ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 


equipment engineers, direc- 
tory operators, statisticians, 
appraisal engineers, routing 
operators and scores of other 
skilled employees are specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providingtelephoneservice. 


Throughout all work of 
telephone construction and 
operation there is a ceaseless 
endeavor at mastery of serv- 


ice that makes for improve- 
ments beneficial to the public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


P Universal Service 
ce 
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People’s School of Philosophy 
Aniinsims Manh. Trade Schoo! 


Street, cor. Lexington Avenue 
Sunday Eve. at 8:15 
DEAN 











speaks on 
Contemporary Philosophy 
Monday Eve. at 8:15 
Dr. Frederick SCHLEITER on 
ANTHROPOLOGY 





Circulars from Chairman, Room 18606, 
50 Church Street. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Remainders and Over. 
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new catalogue Ne. 7. 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & [CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 





















LIBERAL PRICE paid for one copy, 
new or second hand, of “Misfit Crown 
and “The Game and ‘shed by A by 
Frances Davidge; publish pple- 
ton’s in 1912 or 1913. Bulletin. Box 
No. 39, New Republic. 











SUPERIOR WOMAN with training and 
experience wanted to conduct small group 
of children during afternoons in neigh- 
borhood of Horace Mann School. Com- 
municate with Mrs. F. H. King, 524 
Riverside Drive.— Morn. 4403. 
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10 cents. 


What’s Wrong With the World 


Tue Arsrreator is a monthly magazine published in the 
faith that this is a much better world than is generally 
Among the popular misconceptions that have 
been exposed have been the following, still available at 
prices shown, or sent free with $1 for a year’s sub- 


Financial Inequities, 20 cents; Universal Méilitary 
Training, 10 cents; 


P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Station, New York City. 


The chief fallacy of Christianity, 
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Early Printed Books. 
Arts. Modern First Editions, ete. 
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Old English Authors. Classics. 





R. ATKINSON, 
Lendon, England. 
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In last week’s issue it was announced 


that the Mew Republic Edition of 
The Outline of History 
by H. G. WELLS 


would “be available (about November first) 
to New Republic readers, and to them only, 
on the basis of a special cooperation.” The 
terms of that “cooperation” are set forth at 
at length in a report to subscribers, entitled 
Trade-winds, to be mailed within the next 
fortnight. For the benefit of news-stand 
buyers whose names of course are not on the 
mailing list, and who will not, therefore, 
receive the report, those terms are sum- 
marized here. 


The report tells how, in November 1914, the 
New Republic was founded with less than a 
thousand readers. And how at that time the 
“circulation line of self support” was set at 
30,000. Five years later, it says, those readers 
numbered not 30,000 but 45,000. It goes on: 


Success? Yes,in humanterms. But in terms 
of revenue, 45,000 readers at five dollars, 
mean less than 30,000 at four. That comes 
of having a forty-five cent dollar. After 
pushing forward against a towering billow 
of costs, and keeping head up in spite of 
them by earning each year more than the 
year before, the billow seems trying to break 
over us at last. 


IN order to keep the billow from breaking 
over us, more readers must be found and 
found promptly. But how? To a journal whose 
funds must go chiefly into its contents and pro- 
duction, rather than into its promotion, the 
problem is a difficult one. Of necessity, such 
a journal must look to its readers, not only for 
its chief support, but for its chief source of 
new readers. This The New Republic has 
done from the beginning. And not apologet- 
ically, but proudly. For of the thousands of 
new readers recruited from old ones, each is a 
symbol of The New Republic’s true value. A 
magazine ought to exist only for its readers, 
and if it really does those readers ought of 
themselves to multiply and expand. 


A TS EEN SS EERE 


ie order to be able to acknowledge fittingly 
the service we know will be generally ren- 
dered, the New Republic Edition of the Wells 
History was arranged for. It is identical with 
the authorized American (Macmillan) edi- 
tion, except in binding. There are two vol- 
umes, about 650 pages each, bound in cloth, 
with gold stamped backs and covers embossed 
in blank with the ship emblem of The New 
Republic. There are great number of un- 
usual maps and charts, prepared especially for 
this work, which illuminate and decorate the 
text in a most novel fashion. 


The authorized edition sells at $10.50. The 
New Republic Edition has no retail price. It 
is obtainable only through The New Republic 
and in connection with New Republic sub- 
scriptions: thus— 
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TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 2ist ST., NEW YORK CITY 
The enclosed $13.50 is to pay for (a) this full year’s 





subscription—new or renewal (name yourself or another) : 
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(b) these four trial (3 mos.) subscriptions to new readers: 
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and (c) aset of The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells 
(N. R. Edition—2 vols.), to be sent post paid to (your- 
self or another) : 
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COMMITTEE of ONE HUNDRED 


on Ireland 


New York City, 
September 29, 1920. 
The Editor of THE NATION, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I am impressed by the fact that the Committee of One 
Hundred, which has been organized by THE NATION for the in- 
vestigation of atrocities in Ireland, is national in character 
and in geographical distribution. It seems to me that an 
undertaking of this kind which is so obviously national should 
be nationally financed. 


I accordingly take the liberty of suggesting that THE 
NATION should invite general public subscriptions for the 
expenses of the Commission which is to conduct the investiga- 
tion. I feel sure that everyone who loves Ireland or Great 
Britain, everyone who would help to maintain peace now 
seriously threatened, everyone who believes that the facts 
regarding the unspeakable barbarities which are daily being 
perpetrated in Ireland should be thoroughly and impartially 
investigated and responsibility for them clearly fixed, will 
welcome an opportunity to contribute to such a fund. I am 
taking pleasure in enclosing my own contribution of five 
hundred dollars (500.00). 


Yours very truly, 
John E. Milholland 


THE NATION accepts Mr. Milholland’s suggestion, and gratefully acknowledges his generous contribution to 
the Committee. 

The necessary expenses of such an investigation as is planned will inevitably be very considerable. The investiga- 
tion may occupy several months. The Commission may find it necessary to sit elsewhere than at Washington. Numerous 
witnesses have already been invited from Ireland, and their traveling expenses are to be paid. Other necessary 
expenses include compensation for the members of the Commission and payment of its clerical staff, rent, telegrams, 
correspondence, office supplies, etc. 

THE NATION accordingly invites contributions to a fund for meeting the expenses of the investigation. 
Contributions of any amount will be gratefully received. Mr. Royal W. France, of the law firm of Konta, Kirchwey, 
France & Michael, New York City, has undertaken to act as treasurer of the fund. 

All money contributed in aid of the investigation will be separately accounted for and a detailed statement of 
Feceipts and expenditures will in due time be made public. 


* Contributions should be addressed to 
ROYAL W. FRANCE, Treasurer 
Care of The Nation 
20 Vesey Street 
New York City 





























